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A Glance at the Contents— 





“ Connersville ’’ Meters. 


No fewer than 180 ‘‘ Holmes-Connersville ’’ patent gas 
meters (for which Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., of 
Huddersfield, are sole licensees in this country, Colonies, Bel- 


gium, and France), having a total capacity of 426 million c.ft. 
daily, are now in service in Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
Europe as station meters, crude gas meters (C.W. gas or coal 
gas), large consumers’ meters, and for measurins coke oven 
gas sold to gas authorities. 


Tarifis for Public Lighting. 

In his Presidential Address before the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers, Mr. Thomas Wilkie, Lighting Superin- 
tendent to the City of Leicester, urges the gas industry to go 
deeply into the question of public lighting tariffs. ‘* If they 
wish to retain this valuable load,’’ he says, ‘‘ they must give 
better terms. They should remember that we are their best cus- 
tomers, that our load is taken during quiet hours, and that 
we do not create bad debts. They should remember, too, that 
we are rapidly reaching a state of truly automatic lighting by 
electricity, and that this factor alone will reduce still further 
the maintenance costs of an electrical installation and make 
the comparison still more unfavourable to gas.”’ 


Street Lighting in: South London. 


An account is given of how the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company deal with their public lighting. Within recent 
months the Company have been engaged in relighting portions 
of the highways within their area of supply. Illustrations of 
lamps developed for this purpose are shown, the novel features 
of which are the use of reflecting mirrors of silvered glass or 
chromium-plated steel, and the enclosure of the pressure 
governor and clock controller within a case at the base of the 
lamp. 


A Circular from the Minister of Health. 


The Eastbourne Corporation Buildings Committee have 
received a circular from the Minister of Health suggesting 
that steps should be taken, by bye-law or otherwise, to provide 
(a) that where a hole is made for any purpose under -the 
ground, through the wall of a new building or an existing 
building, the person executing the work shall stop up any re- 
sulting aperture so as to prevent the free passage of gas into 
the building; and (b) that geysers shall be properly fixed and 
adjusted and that both the apparatus and the room in which 
the apparatus is fixed shall be adequately and efficiently venti- 
lated 


Education for Commerce. 
\ business man’s view of this subject is expressed by Sir 


Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., in a paper which he read before 
the British Association for the advancement of Science, at 
Bristol, on Tuesday, Sept. 9 last. Sir Francis explains what 
is meant by ‘* Business,”” and shows how systematic thought 


must replace amateur methods. He goes on-to outline the 


qualifications necessary for the profession of commerce, char- 
acter, enterprise, and enthusiasm being acknowle dge od as 
amon: the most important. The man who cannot get en- 


thusiastic about his profession, says Sir Francis, has no busi- 


ness to be in it. 


Valuation of Public Utility Undertakings. 


The Statutory Report of the Central Valuation Committee 
to the Minister of Health for the year ended March 31 last 
has just been published by the Minis sy. In contains a review 
of -the activities of the Committee during the past twelve 
months, and special reference to a Sub-Committee set up to 
consider the valuation of public utility undertakings for the 
purpose of local rating. The Sub-Committee is composed of 
Mr. Trevelyan Lee (Chairman), Mr. E. Austin, Mr. A. W. 


Balmer, Mr. E. Knox, J.P., Mr. H. O. Syrett, Sir James Slade, 
J.P., F.S.1., and Col. Spain, F.S.1I., F.R.I.B.A. An abridged 


report of the proceedings of the conference between representa- 
tives of the Central Valuation Committee and of the gas, 
electricity, and water interests is given. 


Facts about Gas Lighting. 


Excellent propaganda material is to be found in a con- 
tribution by Mr. C. I. Ftp re of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and Mr. W. Bishop, of the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany. They mention thes since the abolition of flat-flame gas 
lighting, there has been no spread of electric street lighting of 
any kind in London districts—and the same applies generally 
in the Provinces—where there is no municipal bias against gas 
through ownership of the electricity undertaking by the street 
lighting authority, and where the gas lighting | is maintained 
by the gas undertaking and not starved of efficiency in the 
interests of false economy. There has been no extension of 
electric light in the streets of the City of London for over 25 
years, and there are at present in use in that city over 1800 
gas lamps. In the City of Westminster there has been no 
extension of electric street lighting for thirty years; indeed, 
gas displaced electricity in a considerable area in that city in 
1910. There are at present over 3000 gas lamps in use in the 
streets of Westminster. There are some 635,000 gas lamps in 
use to-day throughout England and Wales. 





Even small works have now to deter- 
mine the calorific value of their gas at 
frequent intervals. We would remind, 
our readers that they can obtain from 

“JOURNAL ” Offices the Labour- 
saving B.Th.U. Calculator which was 
designed by the late Mr. H. J. Hailstone. 
This neat device, which is for use in 
conjunction with the Boys Calorimeter, 
not only saves time and trouble, but 
ensures constant accuracy. It is illus- 
trated on p. 596 of this issue. 
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EpITORIAL NOTES 


Optimism Justified 


ReceNr activity has shown that there is no need for 
anyone in the gas industry to be downhearted about the 
public lighting load; only a week ago we were able to 
set out in these columns significant and heartening figures 
from the latest Board of Trade Return, which showed a 
splendid increase in the sales of gas for public lighting. 
The year 1928 held the previous record, put in 1929 ap- 
proximately a further 300 million c.ft. was sold for this 
purpose, bringing the total to no less than 10,7go miliions. 
Hence our assertion that optimism regarding the future 
ol yas for lighting is justified. This optimism must, of 
course, be accompanied by much propaganda work, much 
technical development, and much skilled organization. 
The intrinsic merits of gas for street lighting are such 
as to stand the limelight of critical comparison with elec- 
tricity. The more the broad subject of street lighting is 
discussed on an unbiased platform, the better pleased we 
as an industry ought to be. As an example, one has only 
to turn to the conference of the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers which is being held in Leicester this 
week. Open discussion of the subject of public lighting 
such as has already taken place at the conference indicates 
not only the extent of the field which gas now occupies, 
but the enormous possibilities which lie before it. The 
street lighting field is deserving of the greatest attention 
by the gas industry. 

On later pages of this issue of the ‘* JouRNAL ’’ will be 
found three of the contributions presented at the Leicester 
Conference—the Presidential Address of Mr. Thomas 
Wilkie, Lighting Superintendent at Leicester; a paper by 
Mr. C. I. Winstone, of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, and Mr. W. A. Bishop, of the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany, putting forward the case for gas in modern 
street illumination; and a paper by the Public Light- 
ing Department of the South, Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, explaining the public lighting practice of the Com- 
pany. Next week we shall publish a report of the confer- 
ence. This report will incorporate some highly interesting 
extracts from further papers, from which it will be 
vathered that gas lighting is gaining in favour among all 
sections of road users, awheel or on foot. For instance, 
Mr. H. Sturgess-Wells, who is President of the Leicester- 
shire Automobile Club and ex-Chairman of the Oadby 
Urban District Council, in a paper on ‘‘ Public Lighting 
as Viewed by the Motorist,’’ observed that, if he were 
asked whether he preferred gas or electricity, he would 
answer gas, ‘‘for reasons of better dispersion of light 
without the concentrated bright patches which I have ob- 
served from electricity, which appear, in some schemes, 
to make the lighting effect ‘ patchy ’ and to produce dark 
shadows in the road between the lamps. I have also 
noticed how gas illumination appears better to penetrate 
fog.’’ He mentioned that there are 326 civil parishes in 
the County of Leicester, and that a motorist who journeys 
fifty miles may have to pass through areas controlled by 
perhaps twenty different authorities, all having their own 
pet schemes of illumination; and he put in a plea for 
greater uniformity. Mr. R. Mason, Public Lighting 
Superintendent at Birmingham, outlined the system em- 
ployed to light that city efficiently; and there is much 
satisfaction to be derived from the fact that in Birming- 
ham, with its area of 46,687 acres and a population of 
nearly one million, 660 miles of street are lighted by gas, 
compared with six by electricity. At present there are 
31,640 lamps—31,145 gas and 495 electric. Then Messrs. 
W. L. Marshall and R. H. Redmill, members of the staff 
of the Leicester Lighting Department, in telling of the 
value of a test room, which they consider is necessary to 
every lighting department, described how Leicester buys 
its gas mantles. The Department take into account the 
three factors, durability, candle-power, and price, and 
combine them in a system of percentages. The test for 
durability is unusual; the tensile strength, not the 


‘shocking '’ strength, is determined. Krom this brief 
indication of the scope of the conference, it will be realized 
that many phases of the composite problem of publi 
lighting were adequately covered. 


Work on the Streets 


THar the work of the Association is both extended and 
useful is amply demonstrated by the annual report—a 
document reaching some seventy printed pages. Th 
present is the seventh yearly meeting, and the progress 
made in this comparatively short period is of a character 
highly creditable to all concerned. Evidently a great deal 
of hard work has been put into the organization, and it 
is safe to say that no one has shown more enthusiasm 
than the Acting Hon, Secretary, Captain W. J. Liberty, 
whose services are being suitably acknowledged at this 
meeting. 

The importance of public lighting to the gas industry, 
as we have said, was emphasized by the Board of Trade 
Return; and some of the methods by which this highly 
satisfactory progress has been achieved in face of ever- 
increasing electrical competition are revealed in_ the 
Association’s report, through a new feature, comprising 
a summary of the general development of street lighting 
during the period under review. This is an excellent idea, 
which was suggested at last year’s Bournemouth confer- 
ence. A letter of inquiry was addressed to over ninety 
members, the points upon which information was desired 
being specified, and the replies are reproduced. This 
feature, which it is hoped to make still more complete in 
subsequent years, will give moge than passing interest to 
the reports of the Association. 


A Proper Perspective 


Tue figures from the Board of Trade Return which we 
have already quoted give a proportioned view of the 
situation in regard to public lighting by gas, and Messrs. 
Winstone and Bishop put forward many more facts to 
prove that there is nothing old-fashioned about gas illu- 
mination; their paper is no exaggeration, and it puts 


the matter in proper perspective. There is no doubt that 
gas, efficiently installed and maintained, can meet all cur- 
rent demands and satisfy all technical specifications. Both 
qualifications ought to be better satisfied. As the authors 
emphasize, compared with the amount of money spent on 
other public works that expended on street illumination in 
most areas is too small. Moreover, it frequently happens 
that gas lighting is neglected for years until the installa- 
tion is behind the times, and then at great expense a new 
electric system is substituted when the same result could 
have been obtained by modernizing the existing gas in- 
stallation at a tenth of the cost. The authorities did not 
seem to recognize that it was not the gas that was poor. 
There is, indeed, obvious need for extended propaganda 
work in regard to gas lighting. It ought to be known, 
for example, that since the abolition of flat-flame gas 
lighting there has been no spread of electric street lighting 
of any kind in London districts where there is no munti- 
cipal bias against gas through ownership of the electricity 
undertaking by the street lighting authority, and where 
the gas lighting is maintained by the gas undertaking and 
not starved of efficiency in the interests of false economy. 
It ought to be known that there has been no extension ot 
electric light in the streets of the City of London for over 
twenty-five years, or in Westminster for thirty years; that 
there are some 635,000 gas lamps in use to-day in England 
and Wales; that there has never been a complaint of ylare 
in one of the finest instances of gas lighting in the’ world- 
Regent Street, and that the gas lighting of this famous 
thoroughfare is being extended. It ought to be known why 
yas is peculiarly suitable for public lighting—its outstand- 
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ing reliability (there has never been a complete failure of gas 
in strect lighting during the past 126 years); its economy ; 
its exccllent diffusing power. Given proper maintenance— 
and in this respect the authors mention the factors to 
watch —gas correctly installed can undoubtedly ‘ light 
our modern tratlic-crowded streets to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of lighting engineers, pedestrians, and motorists, and 
last, but not least, of the taxpayer.’’ 


Gas Lighting in South London 


Ir is not long since the Borough of Lewisham, following 
upon what was one of the most equitable and satisfactory 
trials of the rival lighting agents, decided to adopt central 
high-pressure gas lighting as the standard lighting for all 
main roads in the borough over 50 ft. in width. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company are responsible for this, 
as they are responsible for a great deal of excellent gas 
lighting in South London; and the paper by the Public 
Lighting Department of the Company, submitted by Dr. 
fhomas, explains why it is that the Company have been 
so successful in this field in the past, and are to-day adding 
to these successes. In every department, of course, 
“South Met.’’ working is characterized by extreme 
thoroughness; this applies as much to lighting as 
to anything else. For the past twenty-five years the 
Company have given considerable attention to the con- 
struction and testing of incandescent burners, which 
operate, as most of our readers will be aware, on the 
fixed gas and air principle. All ‘‘ Metro ’’ gas burners are 
standardized appliances made to burn standard hourly 
consumptions of standard gas under specified standard 
conditions; and for this reason every precaution is taken 
to produce burners par excellence. 
fails if there is failure of the burner; and the Company 
see that failure simply does not occur. 

Dr. Thomas details the procedure which ensures suc- 
cess, and it makes good reading. He emphasizes the 
main features of the ‘‘ Metro’’ burner, among which are 
easy access to the ejector for cleaning purposes, robust 
attachment of the refractory nozzle to the preheater, and 
complete interchangeability of all parts. Within recent 
months the Company have been engaged in relighting 
portions of the highways within their area of supply; and 
we give illustrations of the new patterns of lamp which 
have been developed for this purpose. The novel features 
of these lamps are the use of reflecting mirrors of silvered 
glass or chromium-plated steel to effect an improved distri- 
bution of illumination on the roadway, and the enclosure 
of the pressure governor and clock controller within a case 
at the base of the lamp. 


Tariffs and 


Tue Presidential Address of Mr. Wilkie gives one an 
excellent glimpse of the author; it is thoroughly alive, 
and is the type of straightforward, forceful statement 
which one would expect from a man who in seven years 
transformed a department which had really no adminis- 
trative existence, being responsible only for lighting and 
cleaning gas lamps, into an organization which has com- 
plete control of every gas and electric lamp, and the 
planning and carrying-out of all new work. Mr. Wilkie 
points once more to the need for a larger, more stable, 
and more scientific expenditure on public lighting, and he 
suggests that the Association ought to set up a series of 
Among those proposed is a_ parlia- 
mentary sub-committee, to ‘* build up a case for the in- 
clusion in the Public Health Act of such legislation as will 
make the provision of public lighting a statutory duty, 
and, as a natural corollary, the fixing of a definite maxi- 
mum rate to be levied for this purpose.’’ He thinks this 
maximum should be a ninepenny rate, which in Leicester 
would represent 4s. 7d. per head of population per annum. 
Such a committee, too, ought to renew efforts to obtain 
capitalization of a portion of the Road Fund revenues for 
the lighting of arterial roads; he cites the case of a new 
arterial road which is being made through the centre of 
and which has qualified for a Government 
Nothing, however, can be obtained towards the 
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Leice ster, 
grant. 
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cost of lighting. Mr. Wilkie also urges the formation of 
a tariffs sub-committee, and two others dealing with safety 
and technical matters. The tariffs sub-committee would 
be the medium through which ‘‘ the views of the Associa- 
tion would be brought home to the gas and electrical under- 
takings.’’ Our readers will, of course, realize what these 
views would be, particularly when we mention that Mr. 
Wilkie states that, if the gas industry wishes to retain the 
lighting load, it must give better terms. It should be 
remembered, he says, not only that public lighting depart- 
ments are ‘‘ best customers,’’ but that ‘‘ we are rapidly 
reaching a state of truly automatic lighting by electricity, 
and that this factor alone will reduce still further the main- 
tenance costs of an electrical installation and make the com- 
parison still more unfavourable to gas.’’ Recently a trial 
of street lighting was carried out at Leicester between gas 
and electricity; and as a result Mr. Wilkie had no hesita- 
tion in reporting in favour of electricity. When we 
bear in mind the results of other trials, equally recent, we 
find such lack of hesitation a little confusing, and we should 
have been better pleased if Mr. Wilkie had given us a few 
more details about this comparative test. 


Rating of Gas Undertakings 


IN our news columns to-day there is reproduced part of 
the annual report of ihe proceedings of the Central Valua- 
tion Committee, for the twelve months ended March 31, 
1930, as submitted to the Minister of Health. The Com- 
mittee was constituted in August, 1926, in accordance with 
section 57 of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, after 
consultation with the representatives of local authorities 
and of assessment committees appointed under the earlier 
Acts, and has for its object the promotion of uniformity 
in the principles and practice of valuation throughout 
England and Wales. In no instance, probably, is this 
uniformity more to be desired than in the valuation and 
assessment of gas and other public utility undertakings 
for the purposes of local rating. While ‘‘ rateable value ”’ 
has been defined, the method of arriving at the valuation 
of ‘* special properties '’ is to be deduced from the decisions 
given by the Courts in some of the well-known cases of the 
past three-quarters of a century, culminating in the Metro- 
politan Water Board case which, in 1926, confirmed the 
profits principle of valuation. 

It is, therefore, with considerable gratification that we 
note there is included in the report above referred to a full 
account of the conference which took place in February 
last between members of the Central Valuation Committce 
and representatives of Associations of the gas, electricity, 
and water interests, as a direct result of which a small 
Sub-Committee has been set up to consider the points 
raised and the difficulties attending the valuation of public 
utility associations. The representatives of the various 
interests are to be congratulated on the able manner in 
which the main points were summarized and presented to 
the Committee, and nothing but good can come of the 
successful attempt to obtain official recognition of these 
difficulties, which affect all undertakings, to a larger or 
smaller extent, throughout the country. 

We note particularly the suggestion that Rating 
Authorities should furnish undertakings with the details 
upon which the valuation has been computed. Such dis- 
closure of the material factors might result in amicable 
and satisfactory settlements being reached in many cases 
which are now taken to appeal for the reason that the 
details of the valuation made on behalf of the Rating 
Authority are not available to the representatives and 
advisers of the undertaking. Municipally owned gas 
undertakings will be specially interested in the sugges- 
tion that some means should be found of obviating the 
legal difficulty which prevents such trading departments 
from objecting to an assessment made by the local 
authority in the capacity of Rating Authority. 

The difficulties experienced by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, as recounted in the report, must apply to many 
other companies, even though they may extend into the 
areas of only a relatively few Assessment Committees ; 
and any action of the Central Valuation Committee in 
giving prominence to the conditions under which public 
utility undertakings operate in regard to rating valuations 
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will be welcomed by the industries concerned. The Chair- 
man of the Conference was careful to stress the fact that 
the Central Valuation Committee was only an advisory 
body, and without power to do other than to make repre- 
sentations to the Minister of Health, but the effect of the 
publication of the resolutions of the Committee, in the form 
of representations, is to direct the attention of the Rating 
Authorities to means of promoting uniformity in the more 
difficult circumstances which arise, and any recommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
matter will be awaited with interest by all concerned in the 
gas industry. 








Switch on the Gas Light! 

Those desirous of fostering the lighting load—and who is 
not ?—will find assistance in an eye-arresting series of slogan 
envelopes designed by the British Commercial Gas Association. 
There are others, equally striking in character, drawing atten- 
tion to the advantages possessed by gas and coke for heating. 


Not Eligible. 

Failure has attended the effort of the South Shields Cor- 
poration to secure a grant from the Unemployment Grants 
Committee for the purpose of converting much of the street 
lighting of the town from gas to electricity, as a scheme of 
The matter was threshed out last 
May during a special inquiry by a Ministry of Health Inspec- 


work for the unemployed. 
tor which occupied three days. The proposal was very 
properly strongly opposed by the South Shields Gas Company ; 
and their attitude has now been amply vindicated. The 
amount it was desired to borrow was nearly £,43,000 for the 
provision of electric mains, and just over £,7000 for the con- 
version of 2213 gas standards to electricity. The Corporation 
own an electricity undertaking, and already supply some of 
the lamps. Their suggestion to continue the conversion may 
therefore have been prompted to some extent by a wish to 
‘* buy at their own shop.’’ But be this as it may, there should 
be no surprise at the intimation by the Ministry of Health 
that they had ‘ informed the Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee that, on the information before them, they were unable, 
so far as they were concerned, to regard the work as one of 
public utility for which a loan could be sanctioned.’’ On this, 
the Unemployed Grants Committee declined to recommend 
the scheme for grant from Exchequer funds. 


Joint Councils. 

In his Presidential Address to the Sixty-Second Annual 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. John Beard attracted public atten- 
tion by his outspoken comments upon the cry of ‘‘ Socialism in 
our time.’? He answered with an emphatic ‘‘ No”’ his own 
queries as to whether Socialism, based upon the principle of 
sharing production, could come in our time, and whether there 
was evidence of any desire for it, even in the Labour move- 
ment. Increasing recognition of responsibility on the part of 
the workers’ side is one of the most encouraging features of an 
industrial position which still possesses so many elements of 
gravity. Far more promising of all-round benefit than any 
extremist policy is that, which secured the approval of Mr. 
Beard, of conferences between representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. These have become a feature of 
recent years, and readers do not need to be reminded of the 
outstanding example provided by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Gas Industry. 


Hours of Labour. 

Another item of the proceedings of the conference which 
has wide significance to industry generally is that relating to 
hours of labour. Speaking as Director of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Albert Thomas expressed gratification at 
the announcement that the Eight Hours Bill is to have a pro- 
minent place in the legislative programme of the next session 
of Parliament. It was pointed out by him that on this Bill 
depends the ratification of the Washington Convention on hours 
of work in industrial undertakings, and that therefore the 
workers in all countries have ‘‘ turned their eyes hopefully to- 
wards Great Britain.’”’ Mr. Thomas recognizes that to get 
the eight-hour day applied in all countries will be a great ad- 


internally and externally, with porcelain enamel. 
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vance from the point of view of the workers, and he further 
recognizes the unwisdom of one country insisting upon hours 
of labour fewer than those worked in competing couutries, 
Even a dead level in the matter of the ‘‘ working day ” wij 
still leave out of account important considerations influ: ncing 
competition. For example, standards of living and working 
efficiency are factors which must come into the reck ning, 
Thus a universal eight-hour day, except from the point of view 
of the workers, may prove to have but little to recommend it, 


Electrolysis and Corrosion of Mains. 


In the August issue of the ‘“‘ American Gas Journal,” 
William J. Miskella discusses the question of the method to be 
adopted to protect gas pipes against electrolysis and corrosion, 
Mention is made of an elaborate test recently carried out by the 
American Petroleum Institute and the Bureau of Standards 
with this object—nearly fifty different paint companies sub. 
mitting samples of their best products for application to certain 
sections of pipe which had been prepared previously under 
identical conditions, sand-blasted, and tested electrically for 
weak spots. It is understood that a final report will not be 
issued until the variously coated samples have been under- 
ground for seven years. The article also states that the latest 
practice is for a thin protective coating to be applied to the 
pipe as it passes through a continuous manufacturing process, 
in order to combat the risk of rust during transit; while 
another coating is applied before the pipe is laid. Research is 
now proceeding with a view to determining the most suitable 
combination to resist moisture and soil reaction, while experi- 
ments are being conducted in an attempt to discover the possi- 
bility of corrosion being obviated by the lining of pipes, both 
The question 
of chipping of the porcelain will require to be taken into con- 
sideration, it is pointed out, before any solution of the problem 
can be reached. 


Forthcoming Engagements. 
[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 


Sept. 17.—InstiTUTION Or Gas ENGINEERS.—Meetings of Execu- 
tive Committee (10 a.m.), Finance Committee (12 noon), 
and Corrosion of Pipes Sub-Committee (2 p.m.), 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Sept. 18.—WaLes aND MoNMouTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION 
OF Gas ENGINEERS AND ManaGers.—General Meeting at 
Porthcawl. 

Sept. 18.—Society or British Gas INpustRirs.—Council Meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 

Sept. 18.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting at the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 22-24.—-Ceramic Society.—Joint meeting of the Refrac- 
tory Materials Section and the Building Materials Section, 
in London. 

Sept. 23.—InstTiTUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Meeting of Educa- 
tion Committee (4 p.m.), 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Sept. 26-28.—NaTIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT Society.—Annual 
Conference at Leicester. 

Oct. 3.—NortH OF ENGLAND GAs MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Meeting at Darlington. 

Oct. 10.—MAaNcCHESTER District INSTITUTION OF Gas _ Ev- 
GINEERS.—Visit to the Partington Gas-Works. 

Oct. 15.—EasTERN Counties GAs MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn Meeting in London. 

Oct. 22-23.—INsTITUTE OF FueL.—Annual Conference at the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. 2. Annual dinner at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2, on Oct. 22. 

Oct. 27 te 29.—British CommerciaL Gas AssociaTIon.—Annual 
Meeting at Hull and Bridlington. 

Nov. 19.—Society oF British Gas 
General Meeting in London. 

Nov. 25-26.—INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Autumn Meeting 
at the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2. 


INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 
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PERSONAL 


The newly-appointed Manager of the Carmarthen Gas Com- 
pany is Mr. F. ALLEN, B.Sc., Assistant Manager of the Scun- 
thorpe Gas-Works. 


The vacancy on the Directorate of the Wellingborough Gas 
Company, caused by the death of Mr. T. Harrison, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. A. D. Curtis. 


The late Mr. H. W. Packnam, formerly Managing Director 
and Engineer of the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company, 
left £30,537- 


Mr. F. Tynpatt, Technical Assistant and Chemist at the 
Deal Gas-Works, has been appointed Assistant Works Manager 
to the Whitstable Gas Company, and took up duties there on 
Sept. 1. An expression of the good wishes of the whole of the 
staff, workmen, and Sports Club members took place on Satur- 
day, Aug. 30, when he was presented with a leather writing 
attaché case and fountain pen, as a token of their esteem and 
appreciation. Mr. J. F. Tyndall, Manager of Deal Gas- 
Works, presided at the function, and called upon Mr. J. 
Whiteside (Works Foreman) to make the presentation, which 
he did by briefly outlining his long personal knowledge of Mr. 
F. Tyndall, and his appreciation of his help and co-operation 
as a colleague, and of his organization of the Sports Club. 
Several members added their good wishes; and in replying, Mr. 
Tyndall thanked them all for their kindness and goodwill 
towards him during his 8} years’ work at Deal. Mr. Tyndall 
entered the employment of the Deal and Walmer Gas Company 
in 1922, and received his training under his father, at present 
Manager at Deal. He saw extensive alterations of the works; 
and when vertical retorts were installed three years ago, he was 
formally appointed Technical Assistant and Chemist. 


The late Mr. HerBert Russet, a Director of the Lichfield 
Gas Company, left estate of the gross value of £95,488, with 
net personalty £91,734. 

Mr. JAMES ANDERSON, who has been connected with the 
Auckland Gas Company for 40 years, during 25 of which he 
has held the position of Manager, is at present spending a holi- 
day in his native town, Kilmarnock. He is leaving again for 
New Zealand next week. 

A pleasing function took place on the ist instant when Mr. 
HAROLD GALLEway, Assistant Secretary and Manager to the 
Whitby Gas Company, received from the Directors a piece of 
silver plate suitably inscribed and a barometer in Jacobean Oak 
from the workmen and staff on his approaching marriage, 
which took place the following day. 

Mr. B. A. Lewis, of Carmarthen, will retire at the end of 
next month after having completed thirty-eight years as 
Manager of the Carmarthen Gas Company. A native of the 
town, with which he has always been closely associated, Mr. 
Lewis was for a period at Cape Town, South Africa, where he 
held an important Colonial appointment, and on his return 
from there he took over his present position. By doing so, 
he was following in the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father, who were closely connected with the Company since 
its inception in 1821. During his period as Manager, Mr. 
Lewis has been instrumental in bringing about great develop- 
ment in the Company. He has many hobbies, among which is 
a passion for painting, a hobby he has pursued with consider- 
able success as an amateur throughout his life. He has had 
paintings exhibited at the Royal Academy, the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, and at art galleries in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and other places. 





ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE 


Rural Experiments. 


It seems that the Electricity Commissioners are about to 
embark upon another experiment in rural electrification, after 
the manner of the one at Bedford, the object of which was to 
provide for the comprehensive electrification of a typical area 
with farming as the main industry. The new area, in Norfolk, 
will be supplied with electricity from the Thorpe Station of the 
Norwich Corporation. The district to be served extends to some 
125 miles, and is said to be even more rural than the Bedford 
area. The wish of the Commissioners is that electricity should 
be available for every house and farm in the demonstration area, 
without any contribution being required from the consumer 
towards transmission main costs, and without asking the con- 
sumer to furnish a minimum consumption guarantee. Farmers 
will thus have the opportunity of making a practical study of 
electrical applications. The Norwich Corporation are the re- 
sponsible body for the scheme, which it is thought may be 
financed by the Unemployed Grants Committee. The cost is 
estimated at £60,000; while the outlay on the Bedford scheme, 
including service connections and meters on consumers’ 
premises, is put at £116,000. In Norfolk there will be a 
two-part tariff, with a id. per unit supply. Wherever possible 
poles and overhead wires will follow the valley, and be 
screened by trees to preserve the appearance of the countryside. 


Overhead or Underground. 


Various councils concerned have been asked to support a 
scheme of the Weald of Kent Electricity Supply Company de- 
vised to bring electricity to the more thinly populated districts, 
which would not in themselves be immediately remunerative. 
Application was made to the Treasury for assistance under the 
Developments Act, but this was refused. Though no reason for 
the refusal was given, it is understood that the Electricity 
Commissioners advised adversely upon the scheme, because 
it was proposed to use underground cables. Such cables, the 
Company claim, are more suited to the district. In the last 
five years they have laid 245 miles of underground cables at 
very considerable cost. In the present instance it was proposed 
to lay an additional 208 miles. It seems that undertakings 
willing to place their cables beneath ground are worthy of 
every encouragement. 


Floor Area Basis of Charge. 


_ Epsom is one of the towns which for some years has had 
in operation a scale of charges based on floor area for domestic 
Supplies, and it is stated to have met with considerable success. 


Premises are measured outside, the area multiplied by the 
number of floors, and to p.ct. deducted for walls. 


Gas Enterprise. 


Under this heading, a correspondent writes as follows to 
the electrical Press: ‘‘ I should like to put on record the 
enterprise of the gas company in my district. Since we went 
into our all-electric house in January last, we have had no less 
than three calls from the gas company to read the gas meter. 
It was not until after the third call that the representative was 
fully convinced that there was no gas supply to the house.” 


_ Electro-Horticulture. 


” 


Charlotte Gast has contributed to the ‘‘ Electrical Times 
an interesting illustrated account of the satisfactory results 
already obtained in four years of electro-horticulture in Sweden. 
It is stated that electrical heating of the soil, though indus- 
trially still in its infancy, has for some years been the object 
of research, and it may now be confidently asserted that, with 
reasonable co-operation, its future is assured for Scandinavia, 
and possibly for other countries of temperate climate. One of 
the first steps necessary was the devising of a cable suitable 
for converting electricity into heat. This must be strong, and 
not subject to deterioration by water and chemical action, even 
in an acid soil. The optimum spacing of the branches of the 
cable in the beds was another matter requiring investigation. 
Moreover, it was necessary to pre-determine the maximum load 
which must at the coldest season of the year be carried in érder 
to maintain a proper temperature. It is thought that, with 
the tremendous development of hydro-electric power in Scandi-' 
navia, it should be possible for engineers to balance their day 
load with a night load at cheap rates. Already some goo 
Swedish gardeners and florists have ordered installations of 
soil heating equipment. There are three possible ways of 
using the heating apparatus—in greenhouses, in soil in the 
open, and in hot beds. As greenhouse equipment the cables 
are supplementary to the ordinary steam or hot water heat, 
since heating entirely by electricity is still very expensive. But 
it does pay to heat the soil in greenhouses for the cultivation 
of certain plants—especially cucumbers and melons. Cables 
may also profitably be installed in unprotected ground, with 
a view to forcing spring vegetables in April, May, and June. 
This, indeed, offers great possibilities, as the equipment can be 
bought for as little as £4, and the night rate for electricity is 
but a farthing per kilowatt hour. By far the greatest possi- 
bilities of the soil heating cable are, however, believed to lie 
in the cultivation of plants in the hot bed. 
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The Recent Issue of 16,097 shares in the Gas Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Melbourne, at a premium of 1s. per share, we 
are informed, has been over-subscribed. 


Libraries in Conference at New College, Oxford, should have 
an interesting meeting on Sept. 19-22, as a very full programme 
has been arranged. Particulars may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux, 26, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Proper Insulation of a gas oven results in marked economy 
in the preparation of food, according to figures compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Tests show that the cost 
of an oven-cooked dinner for six persons, using manufactured 
gas at $1 per r1ooo c.ft., is two cents in an insulated oven as 
compared with a cost of 3°3 cents in an oven that is not 
insulated. That is a saving of over 60 p.ct. 


Leakage at Audley may result in an increase in the price 
of gas. This statement was contained in a repert on the under- 
taking submitted by Mr. C. Loveridge (Gas Engineer to the 
Wolstanton Urban Council) at a meeting of the Audley Urban 
Council. The report stated that the question of the un- 
accounted-for gas should be given their first serious considera- 
tion, as it was the main factor operating against the success 
of their undertaking. The cost of re-jointing and renewing 
the mains would no. doubt be considerable, but it would have 
to be faced if the undertaking was to be a success. He sug- 
gested that a scheme be prepared by their Manager, and an 
effort made to get a grant towards the cost. 


Methods Used by Electricians in wiring lighting systems 
were reviewed at a Nelson inquest on Aug. 29, when the 
Coroner made strong comments regarding the dangers of run- 
ning wires near gas pipes. The inquest was on William 
Sharples, who died as the result of inhaling gas which escaped 
in his bedroom. The jury expressed the opinion that the in- 
spection of electric installation left much to be desired, and 
suggested a more thorough inspection, particularly of work 
which would later be concealed, and, further, that principal 
installations should only be done by persons duly registered. 
Mr. H. Roberts, Gas Distribution Superintendent to the Cor- 
poration, said he found electrical wiring wrapped round a 
gas pipe, and a small hole had been made in the lead through 
the electrical wiring fusing. 


Gas in the Mare Island Navy Yard plays a large part in the 
construction of United States vessels, states the New Jersey 
Public Utility Information Committee. Although it was used 
in the past to cut up old battleships, gas was employed to a 
great extent in building the recently launched U.S.S. Chicago. 
The 1,500,000 rivets required were all heated in specially de- 
signed gas ovens because the uniform heat produces stronger 
rivets and prevents oxidizing, according -to the report. All the 
zinc used to galvanize the inner bottom of the cruiser for 
machinery foundations and for her fresh water tanks was 
melted in gas-fired vats. Gas was also used to bend all copper 
pipes installed and for much of the welding. It is estimated 
that the Mare Island yard now uses 3 million c.ft. of gas a 
month in various heating processes, and for cooking, water 
heating, and other purposes in the naval hospital and build- 
ings connected with the government establishment. 


Fertilizers from Coke-Oven Gas is one of the major features 
of the big expansion programme undertaken by the Ruhr 
Chemical Company. By October next, it is now announced, 
the Company will have increased the capacity of its plant 
at Holten on the Rhine from 20,000 tons to 55,000 tons of 
nitrates annually. The formation of the Ruhr Chemical Com- 
pany, together with the Ruhr Gas Company, which is engaged 
on the long-distance distribution of coke gas to cities and in- 
dustries of Western Germany, was an important part of the 
rationalization programme carried out by the leading German 
coal and steel concerns after the war. The Ruhr concern, as 
a member of the German Nitrate Syndicate, was a party to the 
recent price cut made by that body with a view to encourag- 
ing consumption in Germany. Concurrently with the price 
reductions which have been made in Germany every year since 
1924, production of synthetic nitrate fertilizers in that country 
has multiplied itself rapidly in recent years. While the output 
in 1913 amounted to only 12,000 metric tons, it had increased 
by 1925 to 446,000 tons, in 1927 to 576,000 tons, and in 1929 
to 677,000 tons. 


A Larger Profit is reported to the Abertillery Council by 
Mr. 1. G. Jenkins, Gas Engineer and Manager, who states that 
the gross profit for the year ended March 31 last amounted to 
£5158. After providing for loan repayment, interest, income. 
tax, &c., the net profit is 471478, as compared with £7720 for 
the previous year. Mr. Jenkins was complimented on the ex. 
cellent results. 


The Transactions of the Institution of Chemical Engineers {,, 
the year 1929 (vol. 7) have just been nublished by the Institu- 
tion, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. The volume con- 
tains, as usual, a complete list of the Officers and Council; 
the report of the seventh annual corporate meeting and th 
presidential address of Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., 
whose biography appears in this volume. The reports of th 
various papers read before the Institution during the sessior 
are included, and in an Appendix are the examination ques- 
tions set for the associate membership of the Institution and 
an extract from the report of the examiners. 


a 


The “Model Engineer” Exhibition. 


The annual small power engineering and scientific exhibi- 
tion organized by the ‘* Model Engineer ’’ is being held at th 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 

A number of very fine entries have been received for the 
competition section in which the Championship Cup and 
numerous medals and prizes are awarded. These come from 
all parts of the country, and range from a beautiful model 
of H.M.S. Hawkins, valued at £2000, down to the smallest 
working locomotive in the world, which just exceeds two 
inches in length. Among the entries are fine scale model loco- 
motives, warships, liners, stationary engines, electrical appara- 
tus, and miscellaneous engineering and architectural models. 

The exhibition (admission 1s., including tax) is open from 
11 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 





Russian Oil in the United Kingdom. 


Regarding the amount of interest taken in the Five Year 
Plan, the import of Russian refined petroleum into the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland has considerable bearing on the 
success of the scheme, for the sales of oil abroad play a con- 
siderable part in obtaining funds for financing orders for equip- 
ment which the Russian Government place abroad. 

Exports of oil from the U.S.S.R. to all countries for the eight 
months of 1929-30 (October to May) amounted to 3,038,000 
tons—an increase of 37 p.ct. over the same period of th 
previous twelve months. It is estimated that exports for thi 
twelve months ending Sept. 30 will be very close to the 5- 
million ton mark. Imports into the United Kingdom hav 
shown an even greater increase for the six months ended 
June 30, when 135,069,000 gallons of refined petroleum were 
received against 96,601,000 gallons in the same period of 1929. 

This shows an increase of 39°8 p.ct. The quantities ar 


Gallons. 
61,010,000 


33,197,000 
8,075,000 


Motor spirit 
Kerosene 

Gas oil 
Lubricating oil 
Fuel oil 


8,442,000 
24,345,000 


Over 14 p.ct. of the United Kingdomi’s imports of refined oils 
came from the Soviet Union in the period mentioned, th 
percentage being as follows: Motor spirit 11°6 p.ct., kero- 
sene 3074 p.ct., gas oil 13°1 p.ct., lubricating oils 15-2 p.ct., 
and fuel oil 11°8 p.ct. 

The increased demand for Russian oils has made it neces- 
sary for Russian Oil Products, Ltd., to extend their distribu- 
tion facilities considerably in various parts of the country, in- 
cluding the Irish Free State. Capital works, to the extent of 
six figures, are to be undertaken during the year 1930-3), all 
of which will be supplied and erected by British firms. 

During this month a new port installation will be officially 
opened in Dublin, from which the most populous centre o! the 
Irish Free State will be served with Russian petrol, oil, cic. 
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“Connersville ” Patent Gas Meters. 


No fewer than 180 ‘ Holmes-Connersville’’ patent gas 
meters (for which Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., of 
Huddersfield, are sole licensees in this country, Colonies, Bel- 
gium, and France), having a total capacity of 426 million c.ft. 
daily, are now in service in Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
Europe as station meters, crude gas meters (C.W. gas or coal 
gas), large consumers’ meters, and for measuring coke oven 
gas sold to gas authorities, &c. The ‘* Connersville ’’ meter 
is constructed of cast iron, which is machined to exact mathe- 
matical curves, so that the volumetric capacity is based on an 
exact mathematical formula. Moreover, the principle of the 
meter is such that the displacement is a theoretical volume 
which cannot alter. In order to demonstrate these points, and 
to satisfy any doubters, the Connersville Company have built 
a prover having a displacement of 2800 c.ft.—enough to allow 
testing at full capacity—and it is announced that the results 
obtained with the prover have definitely shown the theory 
and principles of ‘*‘ Connersville ’? meters to be correct, and that 
the displacement of a ‘* Connersville ’’ meter is accurate within 
one-tenth of 1 p.ct. 


i, 
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Coal Trade Delegation to Scandinavia. 


Mr. Shinwell, M.P., Secretary for Mines, announces that a 
delegation representing the British coal trade will leave this 
country on Sept. 13 to visit Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
in order to study the position of our export market in these 
countries and to consider such steps as may be found possible 
to improve it. Mr. Shinwell himself will head the delegation 
and will be accompanied by Mr. H. W. Cole, C.B.E., Assis- 
tant Under-Secretary for Mines. The members of the delega- 
tion will be : 


Mr. A. W. Archer ) 
Mr. J. R. D. Bell 

Sir Alfred Cope, K.C.B. 
Mr. Ridley Warham 
Captain M. J. Wemyss 


Representing the Coal Owners of 
i Great Britain. 


Mr. Lindsay Carlow tag the Coal Exporters 
Sir Walter Raine, M.P. | RT ee ‘ 


Mr. R. M. Stewart 


Mr. F. E. Cooke, of the Mines Department, will act as 
Secretary to the Delegation. 

The Delegation will visit Stockholm, Bergin, Oslo, Gothen- 
burg, and Copenhagen, and will confer with the Scandinavian 
Coal Importers’ Federation and other important interests. 


-_— 
—_— 


A Circular from the Minister of Health. 


The Eastbourne Corporation Buildings Committee have re- 
ceived a circular from the Minister of Health suggesting that 
steps should be taken, by bve-law or otherwise, to provide (a) 
that where a hole is made for any purpose under the ground, 
through the wall of a new building or an existing building, 
the person executing the work shall stop up any resulting 
aperture so as to prevent the free passage of gas into the 
building ; and (b) that geysers shall be properly fixed and ad- 
justed and that both the apparatus and the room in which the 
apparatus is fixed shall be adequately and efficiently ventilated. 
It should be made unlawful to install or maintain a geyser 
without a proper flue. 

In regard to (a) the Minister points out that section 157 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, enables a local authority to make 
bye-laws with respect to the structure of walls of new build- 
ings for the purposes of health, and a bye-law might be made 
under that section to provide that a person erecting a new 
building shall not leave any aperture below ground level in the 
external walls of such buildings. Such a bye-law could not, 
however, as the section stands, be extended to the walls of 
new buildings. In regard to (b) the Minister submits the fol- 
lowing bye-laws for consideration: Every person .who shall 
erect a new domestic building and shall fix a géyser or similar 
gas-heated water apparatus in any room therein, shall, for 
securing the ventilation of the room, construct in connection 
with the geyser or apparatus, an adequate flue (1) of a diameter 
not less than that of the flue spigot at the top of the geyser 
or other apparatus; (2) fitted with a baffle as high on the 
flue as possible; (3) discharging either into a chimney not 
communicating with a habitable room other than that in which 
the apparatus is fixed, or directly into the external air, in which 
case the flue shall be fitted with a suitable terminal or outside 
windguard. 

It is further suggested that every person who shall erect a 
new domestic building and shall, for the purpose of heating 
any habitable room therein, provide a gas fire or other similar 
apparatus, shall for securing the ventilation of the room con- 
struct an adequate flue in connection with such gas fire or 
apparatus, Such flue shall not communicate with any habit- 
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able room other than that im which the apparatus is fixed and 
shall discharge above the roof by means of a chimney or other 
suitable outlet. : 

The Committee decided to refer the matter to the Bye-Laws 
Sub-Committee for consideration. 


Company Results at June 30. 
Cork. 


The Cork Gas Consumers’ Company held their hundred and 
twenty-third ordinary general meeting at the Offices, 72, South 
Mall, on Aug. 29. Mr. W. B. Harrington, F.S.S., Chair- 
man, presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ half- 
yearly report, said: For many years past I have, I think, 
referred at our meetings to the ever-increasing prosperity of 
this Company, and this year it is perhaps even still more 
marked. The results of the half-year’s trading have been 
extremely good; the quantity of gas sold exceeded that of 
the corresponding period by over 19 million c.ft., representing 
an increase of 10} p.ct., and residuals also yielded very good 
returns from all products, but particularly from coke, a result 
largely due to the extended use of -graded coke for domestic 
purposes. During the half-year we fixed 7o1 gas stoves and 
appliances, an increase of nearly 44 p.ct. on the figures in the 
corresponding period, and there was a net increase of 299 in 
the number of meters fixed. For the year there was an in- 
crease Of 1507 in the number of gas stoves and appliances, and 
666 in the number of meters fixed. Those are striking figures, 
but if we look back 32 years, the year June 30, 1898, just 
immediately before electric light was first publicly supplied in 
Cork, the increases are even still more remarkable. For in- 
stance, the gas sold in the year 1930 was about 148 million 
c.ft. more than in the same period 1898, an increase of over 
58 p.ct.; the number of gas stoves and appliances fixed during 
the year shows an increase of 1206, equivalent to 401 p.ct., and 
the number of meters fixed now is 8781 more than then, an 
increase of 187 p.ct. When you remember that these results 
have been achieved in the face of very intense competition you 
will agree that they bear testimony to the fact that gas can 
more than hold its own. In order further to encourage the 
use of gas, and in continuance of the policy we have always 
pursued of selling gas at the lowest possible price, we made a 
reduction of 1d. per therm, equivalent to 5d. per 1000 c.ft., 
from the commencement of the current half-year, and we feel 
sure this reduction will, as usual, ensure another large increase 
in the demand for gas for all purposes. 


Deal and Walmer. 


The Directors of the Deal and Walmer Gas Company sub- 
mit the following report and statement of accounts for the 
year ended June 30 last. Notwithstanding the extension of 
the electric light in the neighbourhood, the sale of gas has 
increased during the past vear more than 2 p.ct. A supply of 
gas has been provided to the village of Sholden. The Direc- 
tors have secured a long lease of centrally situate shop pre- 
mises in High Street, Deal, and adapted them to showrooms 
for the sale of gas.fittings. The rooms were officially opened 
by the Mayor of Deal last July, and the resulting business is 
satisfactory. A gas exhibition was also held in Deal in May 
last, which resulted in considerable sales of fittings, a depart- 
ment that is being developed more intensely. After paying the 
dividend on the 63 p.ct. preference stock, the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend for the year of 73 p.ct., less 
the interim dividend paid in March last. The Directors have 
converted the £-4868 5s. 3d. 5 p.ct. War Loan, 1929-47, into a 
similar amount of 5 p.ct. conversion loan, 1944-64. They have 
allocated during the past year a further sum of £374 to the 
benefit fund, created in the interests of the employees, and 
also increased by £1000 the fund for the renewal of the re- 
torts. 


Shrewsbury. 


, 

Mr. H. J. Hearn (the Chairman of the Directors) presided 
at the annual meeting of the Shrewsbury Gas Light Company, 
held at the Company’s Offices at Pride Hill on Monday, 
Sept. 1. Moving the adoption of the report, extracts from 
which appeared in the ‘* Journat”’ for Aug. 27, the Chairman 
said that for the third time he was able to present a satisfactory 
report of the year’s working. The development in the use of 
gas as a means for providing various domestic services had 
meant the continued expansion of the selling and distribution 
side of their organization, which had been carried on under 
increasing difficulties owing to the overcrowding of existing 
premises. The Directors, therefore, negotiated for the pur- 
chase of a portion of the Old Perseverance Works with adjoin- 
ing cottage property close to the gas-works. That had been 
acquired for the sum of £4500, and was now being adapted 
for use as Offices, stores, and workshops for the distribution 
department, so that they would be in a position to give still 
better service to the public and work more efficiently in each 
section of the undertaking. Total receipts were down by 
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nearly £2000, chiefly due to the slump in the tar products 
market. The receipts from sales of gas were only £260 down, 
notwithstanding the reduction in price, the difference being 
made up by an increased consumption. The gross profit on 
the revenue account was less by £1286 after providing the 
usual allocation to special purposes fund, but the balance 
of net revenue available was only 4/381 less than last year. 
Wisbech. 


The report presented to the 103rd ordinary meeting of the 
Wisbech Lighting Company, over which Mr. G. S. Gardiner 
(Chairman of the Directors) presided, showed that the Com- 
pany had made a profit of £3183. The dividends declared for 
the half-year are: On the ordinary stock (£3 certificates), at 
the rate of 12 p.ct. per annum, £900 (less income-tax); on 
the ordinary shares, at the rate of 11 p.ct. per annum, £605 
(less income-tax). The Chairman said there was a drop of 
nearly 4,500, or about 5 p.ct., in the receipts from the sale of 
gas, compared with the corresponding period of last year, but 
the bye-products showed a good improvement. At an extra- 
ordinary general meeting held afterwards the necessary resolu- 
tion sanctioning the raising of the capital needed for the exten- 
sion of the works was carried unanimously. The Chairman 
explained that rapid progress was being made with the new 
gasholder which was urgently needed for the efficient working 
of the gas-works, as the present holding capacity was only 
sufficient for a four hours’ supply. 


in, 
> 





Notes from Scotland. 


A New Gasholder is to be erected by the Turriff Gas Light 
Company at an estimated cost of 4/700. 


To Mark the Centenary of the introduction of gas into 
Airdrie, the Gas Committee have agreed to remit to the Con- 
vener, the Provost, the Town Clerk, and the Gas Manager 
the question of considering what form the function, should 
take, with full power to make all arrangements. 


A Final Dividend of 73 p.ct., actual, less tax, making the 
interim dividend 143 p.ct. for the year, is recommended by the 
Directors of the Coatbridge Gas Undertaking. On the new 
shares the recommendation is gs. 11°4d. per share, less tax, 
making, with interim dividend, 19s. 11°4d. per share for the 
year. 

With a View to Reducing the Price of Gas, the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Committee have instructed the General Manager 
to prepare a report on the consumption of gas in various sizes 
of domestic premises for all gas consumed over the average 
consumption of the respective classes of houses; that the 
present scale of charges for gas used for industrial purposes 
be continued until further notice, with the addition to said 
scale of the following charges for consumers who are pre- 
pared to guarantee a consumption of (a) over a quarter of a 
million c.ft. per annum and under half a million c.ft. per 
annum, and (b) a quarter of a million c.ft. per annum at the 
rates of 3s. 2d. and 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. respectively ; and that 
for the current year the present rates of depreciation be con- 
tinued. 





Corporation Undertakings’ Results. 
Airdrie. 


During the past year, the amount of gas 
150,003,000 c.ft., as against 146,187,000 c.ft.—an increase of 


made was 


3,816,000 c.ft., or 2°61 p.ct. The coal carbonized amounted 
to 8954 tons, compared with go062 tons—a decrease of 108 tons 
on the previous year. There was also used in the manufac- 
ture of carburetted water gas 2142 gallons of oil, compared 
with 2034 gallons during the previous year—an increase of 108 
gallons. The yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized, including 
water gas from coke and oil, was 16,640 c.ft., as compared 
with 16,131 during the previous year—an increase of 509 c.ft. 
The total quantity of gas sold was 140,625,600 c.ft., compared 
with 137,280,500 c.ft. for the preceding year—an increase of 
3,345,100 c.ft., or 2°43 p.ct. Both ordinary and prepayment 
meters showed an increase, while industrial meters consumed 
11,110,600 c.ft., compared with 11,622,800 c.ft.—a decrease of 
512,200 c.ft., or 4°4 p.ct. The total income of the undertaking 
amounted to £37,031, as against £36,631 for the previous year, 
being an increase of £399 15s. 3d. The total expenditure under 
net revenue account amounts to £8507, as against £8355—an 
increase of £151. The amount at the credit of the net revenue 
account being £8948 (which is inclusive of £341 brought for- 
ward from last year), and the total charges being £8507, a 
credit balance of £441 is carried forward to next year. 


Blackburn. 


Alderman Heald, Chairman of the Gas Committee, reports 
that the results of the year’s working have not proved as 
satisfactory as previously, due to reduced consumption by mills 
and manufacturing concerns. Expenditure accounted for 
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£36,287, and income yielded £45,622, leaving a gros 

of £9335, against £11,560 last year. The balance disp 
was £,2675, against £5542. It was proposed to distrib 
balance as follows: £1375 to depreciation fund; 4 
meet the cost of extensions; £275 cost of new meters 
transferred to suspense account, with no balance avail 

aid of rates. Although consumption was less by 6,877,00: 

a recovery in trade would immediately bring back this reduc. 
tion. Gas for domestic purposes showed an increase of 2! 
million c.ft., and sales of gas appliances were also increasing, 
No increase in gas charges was contemplated. 


Glasgow. 


The gross revenue amounts to £51,765,057, and the sross 
expenditure to £ 1,271,425, to which is added depreciation 
written off capital assets £104,509, leaving a_ balance of 
£389,121 to be carried to profit and loss account. The quantity 
of coal carbonized during the past year was 581,278 tons, as 
compared with 588,464 tons for the preceding year—a decrease 
of 7186 tons. The average cost of coal carbonized last year 
was 17S. 5°729d., being a decrease of 2°141d. over the preceding 
year. The quantity of coal gas made per ton of coal carbon. 
ized was 14,761 c.ft., which, with water gas, gave an average 
of 15,256 c.ft., as compared with 14,199 c.ft. and 14,751 c.f. 
respectively per ton for the previous year. The quantity of 
gas delivered and accounted for during the year amounted to 
8,977,854,915 c.ft., as compared with 8,816,687,358 c.ft. for 
the preceding year—an increase of 161,167,557 c.ft., equal to 
1°828 p.ct. The unaccounted-for gas during the year was 7:2 
p.ct., as compared with 72 p.ct. for the preceding year. The 
net sum realized from the sale of coke this year amounts to 
£175,436, being £25,037 more than that of the preceding 
year. The total quantity of coke sold was 293,964 tons, com- 
pared with 234,947 tons for the previous year—an increase of 
59,017 tons. The number of ordinary meters in use on May 31 
last was 203,528, as compared with 200,378 for the preceding 
year—an increase of 3150. The number of prepayment meters 
in use on May 31 last was 113,651 as compared with 111,759 
for the preceding year—an increase of 1892, giving a net in- 
crease of 5042 meters. 

Nottingham. 


The income for the year on the revenue account amounts to 
£624,600, and the expenditure to £526,553, leaving a balance 
of £98,047 to be carried to the profit and loss account. To this 
balance is added £4153, representing bank interest and interest 
on revenue account investment, together with £39,060 
brought forward from last year. After charging interest on 
capital, contributions to sinking funds, and £20,000 for de- 
preciation of mains, meters, and stoves, there remaifis an avail- 
able balance of £59,509. The Committee are contributing 
431,500 in aid of the general district rate, but they wish to 
point out that the balance brought forward from last year is 
providing part of this contribution. The balance to be carried 
forward to next year is £20,009, compared with £39,069 on 
March 31, 1929. There was also a decrease of £884 in the 
receipts for gas despite the fact that there was an increased sale 
of 18,136,500 c.ft., the explanation being that higher prices were 
in operation during the first quarter of the previous year. As 
an offset against these decreases in income there was an in- 
crease of £6266 in the receipts for coke. During the period 
under review 221,507 tons of coal and 21,024 gallons of oil were 
utilized in course of manufacturing 3,117,398,000 c.ft. of coal 
gas and 8,750,000 c.ft. of water gas, making a total of 
3,126, 148,000 c.ft., or 14,842,642 therms. The gas unaccounted- 
for during the year was estimated at 187,569,200 c.ft., or 
6 p.ct., as compared with 202,910,700 c.ft., or 6°50 p.ct., for 
the previous year. There were in use at March 31, 67,025 gas 
cooking stoves and 33,034 gas fires. These figures do not 
include a number of cooking stoves, fires, and other appliances 
of various descriptions which have been purchased privately 
by the consumers and not recorded in the books of the Depart- 
ment. 

Salford. 


In presenting to the Council their Annual Report for the 
year ended March 31, 1930, the Committee have to record that 
while the number of consumers continues to increase, there has 
been a decrease in the sales of gas amounting to 0°20 p.ct. 
This decrease is undoubtedly due to the great depression in 
trade and industry throughout the area of supply during the 
past year. The coal carbonized during the year amounted to 
135,401 tons, as compared with 136,510 tons for the previous 
year. The quantity of gas made was 1,970,138,000 c.ft. as 
compared with 1,964,324,000 c.ft. for the previous year. The 
length of gas mains has been increased during the year from 
347 miles 1030 yards to 352 miles 1118 yards. The total number 
of ordinary and prepayment gas cookers on hire at March 31, 
1930, was 31,080—an increase of 1779 during the year—and the 
total number of gas fires on hire at the same date was 8750— 
an increase of 62 during the year. These make a total increase 
for gas cookers and gas fires on hire of 1841 in the twelve 
months. The receipts from the sale of coke show an increasé 


of £3684. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
COMMERCE - 


By Education for Commerce, the Committee on Education 
for Salesmanship do not mean, nor do I mean, merely the 
teaching of shorthand, typewriting, accountancy, secretarial 
work, office methods, and so forth—which are, indeed, only 
dealt with at all as ancillary subjects. Knowledge of those 
subjects is very useful; possession of it by certain members of 
staff is indeed essential to the efficient transaction of business ; 
but the most complete knowledge of all of them does not qualify 
anyone to transact business efficiently—that is, to achieve skil- 
fully the prime purpose of business, namely, the selling of 
goods or services. 


’ 


Wuat 1s Meant By ‘‘ BusINEss.’ 
What is this ‘* business ’’ we are talking about as desirable 
to transact efficiently? We often hear the expression: ‘* Busi- 
ness is Business; ’’ and that sounds an obvious platitude, at 
first thought a harmless one. But it is far from that, because, 
in its implications and applications, this cynical maxim has 
proved an excuse for a deplorable disregard of truth, honesty, 
and humanity in business ; for a demoralizing and entirely false 
distinction between honour ‘in business life and honour in 
private life. 

The phrase ‘‘ Business is Business *’ acts as an anesthetic on 
some consciences, enabling the possessor to adopt sharp prac- 
tices ; to ‘* sail near the wind; ’’ to give short measure in quan- 
tity or in quality of service; to act, indeed, in the shop or 
counting house as he would never dream of acting on the 
cricket field, on the golf links, or in daily relation with his 
friends. Such are they who regard business as a daily warfare 
between buyer and seller, with caveat emptor as its battle cry. 

But, as understood by the most truly successful men in it, 
business is not a warfare between buyer and seller, not a con- 
test between men out to best one another, but a form of mutual 
service. 

SERVICE FOR MuTUAL PROFIT. 


” 


If, then, for ‘‘ Business is Business ’’ we substitute ‘‘ Busi- 
ness in Service for Mutual Profit,’’ we begin to visualize a 
career for which education can do much to prepare boys and 
girls before any question of specifically vocational education or 
training arises. If, further, we realize that commerce is first 
and last a question of human relationships, the dealing of men 
with men—with customers, employees, colleagues, competitors 
—and is furthermore a great and fine game, a joyous adven- 
ture, a service to the community that calls for leadership, 
organization, judgment, skill, energy, and devotion to principle 
and to duty, we see it to be clearly a calling in which conduct 
must be based upon the highest principles and which therefore 
demands, and is worthy of, education on the highest plane. 
Commerce is seen, indeed, to be a career which, while being 
interesting, exciting, and adventurous on the one hand, can be, 
on the other, worthy and honourable, as well as profitable. 


THe NEED FOR SCIENCE IN COMMERCE. 


In considering Education for Commerce, we must not only 
have before us the truth that business can be conducted success- 
fully—most successfully, given equal conditions and equal 
ability in its conduct—on the highest principles and in accord- 
ance with the finest ideals. We must also have very clearly 
before us the truth that the conduct of business to-day requires 
in its personnel, in addition to sound character and attractive 
personality, a high order of ability, knowledge, and skill, and 
in its organization the adoption of scientific methods through- 
out. Character, ability, knowledge, and skill must be com- 
bined in high degree, and employed scientifically, to ensure the 
successful conduct of business in the world of to-day. 

The purpose of the Association which I have the honour. to 
address is ‘‘ the advancement of science; ’’ and that Associa- 
tion can do no greater service to the nation at this time than 
that of impressing upon the world of commerce and industry 
the truth that scientific methods are imperatively demanded 
alike in the fields of production, management, and marketing. 
We need scientific research—or, if ‘‘ scientific research ’’ smells 
too much of the laboratory, let us say ‘‘ scientific investigation ”’ 
—not only into methods of manufacture, handling, and trans- 
port, and into methods of management, but also into methods 
of selling and into the possibilities and requirements of the 
markets of the world. 


Systematic THouGut Must RepLtack AMATEUR METHODS. 


We need in every branch of industry and commerce a full 
realization of the fact that the methods of the untrained and 
the «mateur can no longer succeed; that the scientific method 


A Business Man’s View, expressed by 
Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., in a 
Paper to the British Association. 


is the only successful method alike in the factory, in the office, 
in the market, and, above all, in the board or council room 
where principles are adopted and policy laid down; and that 
everywhere there must be scientific planning, scientific opera- 
tion, and scientific supervision, based always upon preliminary 
systematic thinking upon the problem as a whole. 

If anyone doubts that such is our need to-day as a nation- 
and I should be surprised if anyone who had studied the in- 
dustrial and commercial situation at home and abroad could be 
found to doubt it—I would point out that all the evidence that 
has been collected by the Salesmanship Committee has pointed 
most clearly to this conclusion. In the summary of their 
chapter on ‘‘ Some Factors in Overseas Marketing,’’ the Com- 
mittee state that: 


The evidence suggests that the British manufacturer 
should, on the one hand, take account 

of a growing desire by the nations of the world to be 

their own producers ; 

of increasing competition from other manufacturing 

countries who are continually improving their designs, 

their methods of production and, specially, their methods 

of marketing ; 

of changes in the methods of purchase by some import- 

ing countries ; 

of the demand for cheap goods by the less wealthy 

nations; 

of the relation of large scale selling organizations to 

modern methods of mass production ; 
and, on the other hand, should not rely upon reputation, 
tradition, or other favouring conditions, as a substitute for 
the constant study of the world’s markets on the spot, or 
for the more complete and efficient methods of marketing, 
either individual or co-operative. 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR THE PROFESSION OF COMMERCE. 


They summarize the following chapter (on ‘‘ The Salesman *’) 
by stating that: 


The evidence suggests that steps should be taken to raise 
the quality, and, in some markets, to increase the number, 
of representatives of manufacturers and merchants trading 
in overseas markets. Such representatives, whether 
principals or professional salesmen, should possess : Good 
character. Attractive personality. The capacity for 
making friends. Suitable social qualities and manners. 
Knowledge of human nature. Good general education, 
including especially foreign languages. Ability to investi- 
gate and report. Knowledge of the goods or services they 
have to sell. Knowledge of the country to which they are 
sent; of its language, customs, geography, history and 
peoples ; and of the methods and facilities for doing busi- 
ness which prevail, including banking, credit, and trans- 
port. Experience in selling. The confidence of the firm. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER. 


You will, I know, all agree with the Committee in putting, 
as they have done, character first and foremost in their speci- 
fication of qualifications. Unless in the grip of sound character, 
ability and knowledge are but dangerous tools, and those who 
wield them the material of which our prisons are filled. 

Under the heading of character, business men need absolute 
integrity in purpose and in act, so that the scrupulous perform- 
ance of every contract, in spirit as well as in letter, shatl be 
their primary aim, and the complete satisfaction of the buyer 
their ultimate object. Those are the ideals which govern the 
policy and actions of more business men to-day than is perhaps 
generally realized. The black sheep in any flock are the most 
noticeable. 

NEED FOR ENTERPRISE AND ENTHUSIASM. 


As already indicated, men of commerce need _ initiative, 
courage, industry, perseverance, sympathy, and, above all, en- 
thusiasm. The man who cannot get enthusiastic about his 
business or about his profession has no business to be in it. 
Commercial life is a glorious adventure for the man provided 
with the active mind and receptive soul which are the true 
product of good education. We want Merchant Adventurers 
to restore our industrial supremacy; and it is of importance 
that our schools should encourage every boy to be an ad- 
venturer (in the best sense of the word) in whatever career he 
mav adopt. 

The Committee have certainly set out a fairly large specifica- 
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tion of requirements for educationists and employers alike to 
consider ; but there is no item in it that can wisely be omitted. 


Manufacturers and merchants in overseas markets, the 
report continues, are reminded that they cannot get a good 
representative, any more than they can get a good article, 
unless they are prepared to pay a good price; and are 
especially recommended to make a thorough preliminary 
study oi any foreign market with which they desire to 
trade, and to maintain at all times a complete liaison be- 
tween headquarters at home and representatives abrgad. 

Finally, in their Conclusion, they remark : 

If we were asked what our evidence shows to be, broadly 
speaking, the outstanding weakness in British marketing 
overseas, we should answer: A detached and insular atti- 
tude and unscientific practice—relics of the time, long past, 
when we enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the world’s markets 
for manufactured goods. For this weakness (again very 
broadly) the remedy is mainly to be found in a policy based 
on the most searching study of the character and needs of 
the market ; on close, continuous, and sympathetic contact 
with it; and on the guiding principle that the complete 
satisfaction of the customer is the basis of all permanent 
commercial prosperity. 

HaPHAZARD METHODS OF LEARNING BUSINEssS. 

This is due to two causes. The chief of these is the fact that 
hitherto Commerce has not been recognized as a Science at all. 
The vitally important business of marketing the products of 
this great industrial country, dependent in unique degree for 
her prosperity—indeed, for the very livelihood of millions of her 
people—upon her overseas trade, has been regarded by all too 
many of those engaged in it as something that ‘* anyone can 
pick up,’’ and so young men and women go into business with- 
out previous suitable education or training, and get such know- 
ledge and acquire such skill as they do ultimately possess as 
best they may, with little, if any, specific education or training 
either from without or within the business in which they are 
engaged. 

COMMERCE A SCIENCE AND AN ArT. 

Many of those employers who realize more or less vaguely 
that this is wrong, and begin to think about it, make the 
mistake of thinking that, because of the infinite variety of 
businesses that exist, business cannot be reduced to a science 
and studied as such. The mistake lies in failing to see that 
there is a Science of Business with clear principles of universal 
application, and that it is only in the knowledge, skill, and 
methods required for putting those principles into practice in 
varying trades that variations occur. The same principles ap- 
ply to selling lemons as to selling locomotives, to selling meat 
as to selling motor cars. Those principles constitute the 
Science, and their application in each industry the Art, of 
Commerce, and the study of that science and that art has 
advanced little in the past twenty years because the existence 
of the fundamental science has not been recognized. 

The second reason why there has been so little development 
in Education in Commerce, in the wide sense of the words, 
since 1910 is the simple fact that neither Commerce on the one 
hand nor Education on the other has realized fully the exist- 
ence of the necessity, or investigated the possibilities of meeting 
it. 

Lessons oF Apversity Not CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD. 

Commerce is being driven now by the hard lessons of ad- 


versity to realize that something is necessary; it is not quite 
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sure what. It is only sure that it does not want slavishly to 
follow the methods of the United States of America, though jt 
may see the wisdom of following their lead in paying very close 
and practical attention to Education for Commerce.  |:duca. 
tion, on the other hand, says to Commerce; ‘‘ Tell us what yoy 
want and we will set about, providing it. Education this 
country has always had a vocational foundation and aim, con. 
scious or otherwis Consult with us and we will do our best 
not to fail you.”’ 


fue Task BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE. 


The task first of determining the exact nature of the cduca. 
tional needs of commerce before and during employment ; and 
secondly of considering how best those needs can be provided 
or how better existing facilities can be utilized or adapted to 
meet those needs, is that which is at present engaging the 
attention and earnest study of the Salesmanship Committee; 
and obviously their Chairman cannot in this paper do much 
more than call attention to the nature and importance of that 
task and enlist the interest and sympathy of all engaged either 
in Commerce or in Education. 

But one thing I think can be said—indeed, the quotations 
given from the Committee’s first Interim Report make it 
hardly necessary to say—that they, a Committee of widely re- 
presentative practical business men and women, take no 
narrow or purely utilitarian view of Education for Commerce, 
though apropos of the word “‘ utilitarian ’’ it may be remarked 
that, unless education be truly useiul throughout life, whether 
it be to the saint, to the soldier or to the salesman, it is indeed 
useless. 


° ~ 
NEED FOR BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The Committee realize the dangers of early specialization for 
any career, and not less for business than for other professions, 
They realize that sound and broad general education and its 
product, culture—which has been well defined as activity of 
thought, combined with receptivity to ideas, to beauty and to 
humane feeling—are essential as a foundation for expert know- 
ledge. They realize the differénce between knowledge and 
understanding ; and that the aim of education is not merely to 
impart knowledge, but to teach the use of knowledge and the 
understanding of life; to teach boys to learn and go on learn- 
ing, and men to think for themselves and go on thinking—to 
quote from Lord Eustace Percy's fascinating book ‘* Education 
at the Crossways ’’—and may I add, to teach boys and men to 
work and go on working. 

They realize the value in Commerce, as in life generally, of 
art and imagination in combination with learning, and the 
importance of the capacity for self-expression by the spoken as 
well as the written word. They realize, above all, that the 
problem before them is a complex and difficult one; a problem 
that includes education and training after as well as before 
employment begins, and calls for the separate and careful con- 
sideration of many trades and industries; a problem that re- 
quires for its solution not merely the work of one Committee, 
however keen and devoted it may be or however acceptable its 
recommendations may prove, but the joint and continuous con- 
sideration and co-operation of business men and women and 
educationists throughout the country for many years to come 
to the one end of raising high the standards both of efficiency 
and of probity in the conduct of British Commerce, to the 
benefit of all engaged therein—and to the credit of the nation 
as a whole. 





Novel Commercial Vehicle 


The present tendency in road transport operations is towards 
the conveyance of still heavier loads, by which 12 to 15 tons are 
to be understood ; and to handle these speedily and economically 
larger multi-wheeled vehicles are necessary. Such machines 
are not only capable of fulfilling these essential requirements, 
but are desirable from another point of view, because, apart 
from reasons of economy, in these days of congested roads it is 
to the public advantage that a given load shouid be carried on 
one large vehicle rather than on several smaller ones. 

There. are, however, other and even more important con- 
siderations to be borne in mind when designing such a vehicle 
as to-day’s conditions require—for instance, the effect it will 
have on the foundations and surface of the roads, as it is in the 
interests of the community that these should not suffer damage. 
The amount of vibration vehicles capable of handling the loads 
referred to above transmit to buildings bordering on the 
thoroughfares along which they pass on ‘‘ their lawful occa- 
sions ’’ is also a most important matter; and any risk of 
damage from this cause should be reduced to a minimum. 

These are some of the problems the ‘‘ Sentinel ’’ Waggon 
Works of Shrewsbury set out to solve when they decided to 
produce a vehicle capable of dealing with even heavier loads 


than are ‘carried by the well-known ‘“ Sentinel ’’ six-wheeled 
steam wagon. 
Now the merits of the latter were recognized and appreciated 











immediately it appeared on the roads some two years ago; ané 
knowing that its success was in a degree to be ascribed to the 
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revolutionary design of the patent bogie, which carries the four 
rear driving wheels, the Sentinel Company decided to break 
away entirely from conventional practice and adapt the principle 
of the oscillating rear bogie to the front axle of an eight- 
wheeler. Thus the ‘‘ Sentinel ’? D.G. 8, the first steam-driven 
rigid cight-wheeler to be manufactured in this, or, indeed, we 
believe, any country, came to be produced. 

Although until now the news of the introduction of this re- 
markable vehicle has not been ‘“ released,”’? the new eight- 
wheeler is not in any way in the nature of an experiment, and 
we understand that machines of this model have been in use for 
a considerable period with excellent results. One important 
fact which has been observed during the time these vehicles 
have been in operation is the exceptionally long tyre life, due to 
the distribution of the weight of the ‘‘ Sentinel ”’ eight-wheeler 
and its load over the eight wheels; while the easy steering 
which is so noteworthy a feature shows clearly that the front 
wheels are relieved of heavy stresses. . 

During the course of a recent afternoon Pressmen had an 
opportunity of seeing some of the remarkable feats this eight- 
wheeler could perform. For instance, it was ‘‘ put over the 
hurdles ’’—in other words, with a big load of iron blocks on it, 
the vehicle was run over a number of railway sleepers spaced 
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some 6 or 8 ft. apart, and with the utmost nonchalance it 
climbed over these. The remarkable feature in connection with 
this test, which showed the extreme flexibility of the suspension, 
was that, while one of the pairs of wheels on one or other of 
the bogies was perched up on top of a sleeper, the other pair on 
the same bogie was resting on the ground some 6 in. lower. 

It is this novel idea of carrying the road wheels on two 
independent four-wheeled oscillating bogies which gives to the 
** Sentinel ’’ eight-wheeler easy riding on the roughest road, 

Other tests over a field showed how, in the words of the 
slogan adopted by the manufacturers, it is ‘‘ Light on roads 
with heavy loads.’’ Those present were able to see the smooth 
gliding progress of the ‘‘ Sentinel ’’ up an incline which had a 
gradient of no less than one in eight. To see the speed at 
which this vehicle carrying a big load travelled on the road, and 
the fact that its steam-aided brakes and sixteen brake shoes 
pulled it up from full speed without a sign of skidding in abuut 
its own length, was in the nature of a revelation ; while to see it 
turning in a circle with a radius of little more than its own 
length was clear indication of the ease with which it can de 
manceuvred in confined spaces. Those havine heavy loads to 
carry over long distances will find this latest ‘‘ Sentinel ’’ pro- 
duct a remarkable advance in commercial transport. 





IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES - - - 


THE TREATMENT AND COOLING OF WASH-OIL USED 
FOR BENZOLE RECOVERY. 


O. Krebs discusses wash-oil in ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,”’ 
1930, 73, 824-827 (Aug. 30). Wash-oil (go p.ct.) should be free 
from naphthalene, should show no distillate below 200° C., 
and go p.ct. should distil between 200° and 300° C. The dis- 
tillation curve should be as nearly linear as possible. When, 
however, as is generally the case, only 95 p.ct. of the benzole 
content of the gas is to be removed, the specification need not 
be so stringent. Wash-oil does not maintain a constant com- 
position. Ingold installations, when the benzolized oil is 
stripped, the crude benzole contains 80 p.ct. benzole and 20 
p.ct. wash-oil, the latter representing the lighter fractions of 
the wash-oil. The oil thus becomes heavier and its absorptive 
capacity decreases. It is now the practice to recover a 95 p.ct. 
product (i.e., 95 p.ct. over at 180° C.), and the wash-oil re- 
mains in good condition 4-6 times as long as in the older 
plants. Another cause of the thickening of wash-oil is the ab- 
sorption of tar fog and naphthalene from the gas. The pro- 
gressive deterioration of the oil may be followed by use of a 
hydrometer or viscometer. When the viscosity exceeds 7° Eng- 
ler (200 seconds Redwood), the oil has become useless and 
must be brought back to an efficient state by the replacement of 
some of it with fresh oil. 

Economic working involves the production of as strong a 
benzolized oil as possible, since steam consumption is thereby 
reduced. In old installations 5-6 Ibs. of steam were used per 
lb. of light oil recovered, but in modern plants 3 Ibs. of steam 
suffice. The reduction has been mainly due to the use of 
heat interchangers between hot spent oil and cold benzolized 
oil in place of the former system of cooling the spent oil wholly 
or mainly in water-coolers and charging cold or, at best, slightly 
preheated benzolized oil to the still. The heat-interchangers 
are of wrought iron and of the vertical, counter-current, multi- 
tubular type, the hot oil being admitted at the top. They 
should be well insulated to minimize heat loss. Without insu- 
lation, the heat loss is 523 B.Th.U./sq. ft./hour, and with a 
q-in. layer of insulating material only 26 B.Th.U./sq. ft./hour. 
Unfortunately, too little attention is often paid to heat insula- 
tion. 

\n advantage of the vertical type of interchanger over the 
horizontal type, especially when high vacuum is employed, is 
that the steam generated from the moisture present in the de- 
henzolized oil is able to escape freely, and therefore does not 
cause surges in the still-feed. As regards the size of the heat- 
interchanger, it is better to err on the generous side. The 
coefiicient of heat transfer lies between 7 and 8 B.Th.U./sq. ft./ 
hour/degree Fahrenheit temperature difference. 

The spent wash-oil leaving the heat-interchanger must be 
cooled a little further—namely, tothe temperature of the gas— 
before being returned to the cycle. If the oil is too warm, 
some of it is taken up by the gas. If it is too cold, water is 


condensed from the gas and impairs the efficiency of the oil. 
Nowadays, coolers of the horizontal tubular type with a de- 
scending spray of water passing over the tubes, are employed. 
In Germany, each element of the cooler contains 6-8 superposed 
galvanized tubes in series. 


Cooling is aided by the upward 


Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany. 


current of air which is created. The water consumption is 
high in hot weather, but in cold weather the water supply can 
be reduced or even cut off. Where the water supply is limited, 
a multitubular counter-flow cooler may advantageously replace 
this type of cooler. In America, large cast-iron coolers of the 
spray type are employed in the oil districts and have 18-20 
tubes. The cooling effect of the air on the descending spray 
is sufficient to enable the use of cooling towers to be dispensed 
with, 


THE USE OF TETRALIN IN MAINS. 


A paper delivered by G. Weissenberger last April, advocating 
the use of tetralin for keeping mains and services free from 
deposits and keeping mains and meter leathers in good condi- 
tion, is reproduced, with the ensuing discussion, in ‘‘ Das Gas- 
und Wasserfach,”’ 1930, 73,.819-824 (Aug. 30). The procedure 
is especially suitable in connection with dehydrated gas. 
Tetralin softens and dissolves naphthalene and tarry deposits, 
and the‘resulting solution can be removed at the syphons, It is 
taken up by rust which thereby becomes moistened with it, and 
dust troubles are thus at the same time cured. The patented 
processes of the Maschinen- und Apparatebau Gesellschaft 
Martini and Hiineke are described. The tetralin may be intro- 
duced either by cold atomization or by evaporation. In the 
latter case electrical heating is employed, the heating being 
either internal, by immersion heaters, or external. To begin 
with, and until existing deposits are removed, larger quantities 
of tetralin are employed than is the case later on, when pro- 
tection only is required. At first the cost is o'2d. to o'22d. per 
1000 c.ft. of gas; soon it drops to o*1d. to 013d. per r1ooo c.ft., 
and finally to 0°033d. to 0°067d. Naphthalene scrubbing, it is 
said, may be dispensed with when tetralin is employed. The 
net effect is that the calorific value of the gas is higher and a 
larger proportion of water gas can therefore be added. 

Herr Lakoff (Berlin) stated, in the discussion, that at 
Charlottenburg the naphthalene content is reduced by the 
benzole scrubbers to 2-4 grains per 100 c.ft., and some of the 
gas is sent out over long distances. In spite of this» low 
naphthalene content, naphthalene deposits occurred. The 
tetralin process had been successfully adopted, but the lower 
costs mentioned by the author had not been realized. Tetralin 
(price £26 per ton) was used to the extent of 44 grains per 
100 c.ft. of gas, or 63 gallons per million c.ft. [=o'17d. per 
1000 c.ft.]. The power consumption was 0°0085 KW.-H. per 
1000 c.ft. The author, in reply, stated that this quantity could 
now be reduced, since the process had been in use there for two 
years and the mains would by now have been freed from 
deposits. 

Herr Zumbusch (Stettin) advocated the use of portable ap- 
paratus and the introduction of tetralin in the district as well as 
at the works outlet. In cold places, the gas should be warmed 
to increase its capacity for retaining the tetralin, and hence of 
removing deposits. This could be effected by use of steam or 
by heating a portion of the main by means of an electrical 
transformer. As regards the initial introduction of the tetralin, 
he preferred to admit it at the holder outlet rather than at the 
holder inlet in the case of both waterless and oil-filmed holders. 
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Presidential Address of Mr. Thomas Wilkie, 


Superintendent of Public Lighting, City of Leicester 


Following the usual practice, let me state briefly the general 
conditions of street-lighting in Leicester and answer the yet 
unspoken criticisms. We are similar to most other cities in 
that our progress, or otherwise, is in direct ratio to the money 
allocated ; and, within these limits, we have progressed. I am 
conscious of our shortcomings, and in forming your judgment 
I would ask you to take the long view, as I am doing. If it is 
possible, as I hope it will be, to complete the next seven years’ 
programme according to schedule, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Leicester will be one of the best lit cities in Great 
Britain. 

The Gas and Electrical Undertakings are both owned by the 
Corporation, and, generally speaking, all tram routes will be 
electrified, and all other roads, except those in new housing 
estates, will be lit by gas as at present. 

The decision to substitute electricity for gas in main roads, 
&c., was not taken without a good deal of thought. Two streets 
were selected of entirely similar conditions as to length, breadth, 
surroundings, &c., and the spacing and height of the units were 
as near as possible identical. One street was lit by gas and the 
other by electricity. Two distinct problems were present—viz., 
efficiency and cost. On the results obtained I had no hesitation 
in recommending in favour of electricity. Let me emphasize 
here the need for the gas industry as a whole to go deeply into 
the question of public lighting tariffs. If they wish to retain 
this valuable load they must give better terms. They should 
remember that we are their best customers, that our load is 
taken during quiet hours, and that we do not create bad debts. 
They should remember, too, that we are rapidly reaching a 
state of truly automatic lighting by electricity, and that this 
factor alone will reduce still further the maintenance costs of 
an electrical installation and make the comparison still more 
unfavourable to gas. To return to Leicester. 

The complete programme, which was embarked upon three 
years ago, is that approximately three miles of tram route will 
be re-lit by electricity every financial year and the gas plant 
released used in improving, first of all, secondary main roads 
and bus routes, and then side streets. The only alternative to 
this gradual improvement was to promote a gigantic scheme 
which would have involved a really enormous expenditure. I 
was unable to recommend my Committee to adopt the latter 
course ; and it is because the programme will take some years 
to complete that I ask you to take the long view. 

You must all have been struck with the number of streets in 
Leicester which are lit by gas on one side only. This is a relic 
of an older administration which evidently considered that a 
gas main was unnecessary on both sides of the street, and that 
the expense of making a crossing for a public lamp was not 
justified. The cost of making the necessary alterations at once 
is too great to contemplate ; and here again I must ask for time. 
So far, many of these streets have been altered, and I hope that 
by the time the general programme is completed this phase will 
also be dealt with. Another thing which may have struck 
visitors is the number of ancient lanterns having opal or clear 
glass shades, and without reflectors. These have been changed, 
and are still being changed, at the rate of 300 per annum. 
These replacements were commenced six years ago. The 4000 
burners of a very inefficient type, which I found when I came 
here seven years ago, have long since disappeared. The num- 
ber of lamp-lighters has been reduced from 69 part-time to 
55 full-time permanent. The burning hours have been steadily 
increased from 3472 in 1923 to 3669 in 1930. 

From the foregoing it will, I think, be clear that a standard 
has been set, which it is hoped to attain in a few years, without 
having unduly upset the finances of the citv. In other words, I 
found it politic to go warily, and I therefore adopted the less 
spectacular method. 

During the past seven years the Department’s accommoda- 


tion has been altered and improved beyond recognition, and the 
Department, in all sections, has settled down to organized 
routine which, compared with its previous chaotic state, has 
undoubtedly increased its efficiency and allowed it to take its 
proper place in municipal government. Headquarters premises 
have been extended considerably, and room has been found for 
new workshops, stores, test room, and recreation room. In 
addition, there are five sub-offices in various parts of the city 
from which lamplighters radiate and which are in charge of a 
foreman or timekeeper. Seven years ago the Department had 
really no administrative existence, being responsible only for 
lighting and cleaning gas lamps. To-day we have complete 
control of every gas and electric lamp, and the planning and 
carrying out of all new works is undertaken by the Depart. 
ment’s own staff. A not inconsiderable portion of my seven 
years’ work here has been spent in preparing the Department 
for its real function in life, and I look back with pleasure, and 
pride, over these years; we are now prepared and armed to 
enter the lists against the demons of darkness. So much for 
local conditions. 

Public lighting to-day is receiving more attention than it has 
ever received in the past, but still great attention and considera- 
tion is required. The standard which was considered satis- 
factory for slow moving traffic is now totally inadequate, but 
the necessity to alter the standard of expenditure has not been 
so widely acknowledged. It has not yet been recognized that 
public lighting should be made the statutory duty of all local 
authorities. Local authorities have not realized the advantages 
to be gained from putting public lighting in the hands of a 
qualified lighting engineer, holding an independent appoint- 
ment, and preferably one who is not actively interested in 
either gas or electrical undertakings. Many undertakings have 
not yet realized the immense advantage of retaining the public 
lighting load by offering special tariffs. Each of the above 
factors, in almost equal degrees, is retarding the provision of 
effective public lighting ; and I feel it is the duty, and privilege, 
of this Association to endeavour to remedy this state of affairs. 

The Association, as you all know, was founded seven years 
ago and was incorporated two years ago. During that time it 
has done much real work in an unobtrusive manner, possibly 
too unobtrusive. We are represented on the Councils and 
Committees of kindred Associations ; we are, I believe and hope, 
favourably considered by many local authorities; and we are 
assisting the scientific research into the factors, physiological 
and psychological, which constitute good illuminating engineer- 
ing. But I feel the time has now come when we must more 
definitely take our proper place and expend of our time and 
energies in finding an open sesame to the problems with which 
we are faced, problems which are essentially less scientific than 
practical. The elimination of the practical difficulties will 
make,much easier the application of the results of scientific 
research. : 

I suggest, therefore, that we set up a number of Sub-Com- 
tnittees, with wide terms of reference, to deal with the mor 
important and outstanding problems; and I will make the 
necessary proposal to the General Meeting later. I hope thest 
Sub-Committees will be appointed and that it will be possible 
to have the first meetings thereof before we leave Leicester. 

My proposed Sub-Committees are : 


(1) Parliamentary. 
(2) Tariffs. 
(3) Safety. 
(4) Technical. 
The Parliamentary Sub-Committee, as I see it, is the most 


important. Its duty will be to build up a case for the inclusion 
in the Public Health Act of such legislation as will make the 
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provision of public lighting a statutory duty, and, as a natural 
corollary, the fixing of a definite maximum rate to be levied for 
this purpose. A further item which could usefully be dealt with 
js the possibility, and advisability, of capitalizing a portion of 
the Road Fund revenues for the lighting of arterial roads. It is 
almost incredible that in the Twentieth Century, with all its 
problems of traffic, speed, and the lamentable loss of life and 
imb, public lighting should still be an act of grace and that the 
money required for this nowadays important service should be 
so sparingly granted and so ruthlessly pared. The Sub-Com- 
mittee might decide what rate they consider reasonable. Per- 
sonally I feel a gd. rate is reasonable as a maximum, and I do 
not think the average ratepayer would demur at having the 
increase, which, in the case of Leicester, would mean 3°53d. per 
&. In Leicester, the total rate of gd. would represent a cost of 
4s. 7d. per head of population per annum (less than the cost of 
one decent entertainment) or it can be expressed ‘as 1°06d. per 
head per week (the cost of a box of matches) or as 3s. 3d. per 
linear yard per annum. Bound up in this question of ways and 
means is the ultimate use of the B.E.S.A. Specification. 
Frankly, I feel it has arrived too soon, and that, under existing 
conditions, not one engineer in a hundred could adopt it. But 
assuming a more generous financial treatment I think it would 
naturally follow that the B.E.S.A. Specification would be ac- 
cepted as the standard of good public lighting. With regard to 
arterial roads we have an unanswerable case, more especially 
where the road is through a populated district. In Leicester, for 
instance, a new arterial road is being made through the centre 
of the city, and has qualified for a Government Grant. 
Nothing, however, can be obtained towards the cost of lighting 
surely most illogical. 

The Tariffs Committee would be the medium through which 
the views of the Association would be brought home to the gas 
and electrical undertakings. A good deal could be said on this 
matter of public lighting tariffs, and I am sure it will be to the 
mutual advantage of undertakings and lighting committees if 
the question is thoroughly discussed. 
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The Safety Committee could probably work best in conjunc- 
tion with the National Safety First Association. It is probably 
inadvisable to set up duplicate organizations, but I sometimes 
think the activities of the National Safety First Association do 
not carry the crusade deep enough into certain factors which 
are known to be present if not actually constant. This Com- 
mittee might be able to arrange for local committees to be set 
up in every city which is represented in our Association and be 
able to collect exhaustive data relating to street accidents, their 
causes and'their remedies. The Police would, of course, be the 
most natural and useful allies. There should in fact be a 
searching inquiry into the cause of every accident, the blame, 
contributory and otherwise, apportioned, and the findings should 
be given fullest publicity. It might be found desirable to put 
this matter in the hands of the National Safety First Associa- 
tion, but my object would be achieved by either alternative. | 
think, however, the lighting engineer or other responsible 
official should form an integral part of all committees dealing 
with public safety. 

The duties of the proposed Technical Committee are legion, 
but time does not permit of their exhaustive enumeration. 
Public lighting is rapidly approaching the position of an exact 
science, and continual research is necessary—research which is 
not merely, and purely, research, but research which includes 
one of the biggest factors as far as lighting engineers are con- 
cerned, and that is efficiency with economy. 

In closing, might I be permitted to address one word to Chair- 
men of Committees. By your presence here, you have shown 
you are interested in public lighting and its problems, but | 
would like to feel that your interest will be carried further when 
the occasion arises. I refer to the appointment of a fully quali- 
fied lighting engineer who would be unhampered by the 
exigencies of either the gas or electricity undertaking. It is, 
in my opinion, highly desirable that the lighting engineer 
should be, under his Committee, a free agent to adopt either 
system of lighting, and that his duties should be so arranged 
that he can devote his whole energies towards efficiency. 





Public Lighting Practice of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, with Laboratory Experience’ 


By the Public Lighting Department, South Metropolitan Gas Company 


It is too often forgotten that the incandescence gas burner is 
a scientific appliance. Its component parts are the bunsen 
burner, dependent for its action upon the entrainment of air by 
a jet of gas issuing under pressure, and the mantle, composed 
of rare earths raised to incandescence by the combustion of the 
air-gas mixture. We owe the former to Prof. Bunsen, of the 
University of Heidelberg ; credit for the invention of the mantle 
is due to Baron Auer von Welsbach, one of Bunsen’s pupils. 
These two components, correctly applied in combination, permit 
the attainment of a high degree of lighting efficiency. Un- 
fortunately, however, the incandescence gas burner soon after 
its invention became such a familiar appliance that it was, and 
is still, treated almost exclusively with.a familiarity that is akin 
to contempt. Its underlying scientific principles are realized 
only by very few of its manufacturers ; the public generally has 
only the very vaguest and most peculiar notions of its operation. 
With notable exceptions, ‘‘ the production and marketing of 
burners have passed into the hands of shoddy manufacturers 
and unscrupulous agents, who have no more interest in the 
article they make or sell than the profit it brings them.’’ Effi- 
cient gas lighting is possible only when efficient gas lighting 
appliances are used ; shoddy, inefficient burners can only unjusti- 
fiably discredit the gas lighting industry. The South Metro- 
politan Gas Company has given considerable attention to the 
construction and testing of incandescence burners for a period 
of about 25 years, and particulars of their standard practice in 
these matters are set out herewith. 

The fundamental principle of fixed gas and air is incorporated 
in all the Company’s gas-consuming appliances, whether used 
for lighting or heating. All burners are made to have standard 
hourly consumptions of standard gas under specified standard 
conditions. All ‘f Metro ”’ gas-burning appliances are standard- 
ized appliances ; gas and air adjusters are therefore not provided, 
for neither is necessary. 

Now let us look somewhat in detail into the characteristics of 
these burners. The efficient operation of a bunsen burner de- 
pends upon efficient entrainment of air by the gas jet issuing at 
the fine hole or holes of what is called the ejector. Maximum 
efficiency here is attained when, and only when, the gas issues 
from the injector orifice or orifices with the maximum of kinetic 
energy. Clearly, the gas should issue through an orifice in a 
disc as thin as is compatible with the attainment of the neces- 





4 Paper at the Leicester Conference of the Association of Public Lighting 
Engineers, 


sary rigidity of construction. Researches carried out in the 
Company’s laboratories have established the fact that a pierced 
disc used for purposes of gas discharge and air entrainment 
may be considered thin when the diameter of the orifice is not 
less than about three times the thickness of the disc.’ This 
result has recently been confirmed in the case of very much 
larger orifices by some recent work carried out in America.’ 
Another condition to be satisfied before thé maximum entrain- 
ment of air is effected by the jet of gas issuing at the ejector is 
that the internal surface of the orifice in the disc shall impede 
the flow of gas as little as possible ; in other words, the internal 
surface of the orifice should be as smooth as possible. Micro- 
scopic examination of a very large number of orifices in discs 
constituting part of burners supplied by a variety of makers 
establishes the fact that this condition is, in general, anything 
but satisfied.. Moreover, such orifices are, in general, anything 
but regular in outline, and are characterized by the presence of 
burs and other irregularities. 

Representatives of this type of orifice are shown in fig. 1. In 
order to satisfy the conditions referred to, the standard pro- 
cedure of the South Metropolitan Gas Company is as follows: 
Sheets of nickel silver of thickness 0°0075-0'009 in. are taken, 
and orifices of diameter o'052 in. are punched in discs of dia- 
meter o0°281 in. cut from the strip, the cutting and punching 
being done in one operation by a hand-operated machine built 
up from the familiar type of apparatus employed for embossing 
addresses on paper. By operation of the lever handle, one or 
more flat-ended needles of definite size are made to pierce a 
sheet of nickel silver inserted and held firmly between the jaws 
of upper and lower blocks of hardened steel provided with the 
requisite number of circular channels of diameter just equal to 
that of the needles. The internal surfaces of orifices produced 
in this manner are found to be remarkably smooth, and require 
no further treatment. Small burs may be, and generally are, 
present on one only of ithe flat external surfaces of the discs. 
These are easily removed by rubbing down on an oiled stone 
followed by polishing with the very finest emery. Representa- 
tive samples of ‘‘ Metro ’’ discs prepared in this manner are 
shown in fig. 2. All are characterized by standard dimensions, 
regular contours, smooth internal surfaces. Discs so prepared 
are now mounted in an ejector holder. For this purpose the 


1 ‘* Philosophical Magazine, 1922,'’ Series 6, Vol. 44, p. 980. 
2 ‘* Bureau of Standards, Journal of Research, 1929,"’ Vol. 2, p. 594. 
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disc is laid on an accurately machined seating cut in the holder 
and the surrounding metal spun over on to the disc. It is 
important that no gas leak should occur at the seating, and 
equally important that the disc shall be seated so that the jet 
of gas issues truly axially, and is not inclined to one side or the 
other. 

In the event of this condition of affairs being present in any 
finished burner, the jet of gas becomes unequally aerated in its 
different parts, and defective combustion results. To ensure 
that the possibility of this occurring is eliminated, the disc 
holder with its disc is placed in specially designed apparatus. 
A stream of gas issuing from the orifice is ignited, and by 
rotating the disc holder about a vertical axis any departure of 


‘ 


oe 
Fig. |.—Orifices in Discs. 


the jet from a truly axial direction is at once revealed by view- 
ing the flame against a vertical line ruled on the glass screen of 
the apparatus. Such defective discs are removed from their 
holder, and the seating operation is repeated until the jet issues 
axially. Here it may be mentioned that it has been found that 
the degree of primary aeration of the jet of gas issuing from the 
injector can be increased by making the surface of the pierced 
disc, through which the jet issues, slightly concave on the side 
of the emergent jet. A phenomenon accompanying the entrain- 
ment of air by the jet of gas issuing at the ejector is worthy of 
passing notice. The air entrained by the gas jet is seldom, if 
ever, free from minute dust particles. A dust-laden atmosphere 
is one of the evils inseparable from the life of a town dweller. 
What happens to these dust particles when they are entrained 
by the jet of gas issuing through the injector orifices? Let us 
study the injector action a little in detail. Owing to the com- 
paratively high velocity with which the gas issues from the 
ejector, the neighbourhood of the ejector is a region of 
measurably reduced pressure. The entrainment of the primary 
air stream is the immediate consequence of this reduction of 
pressure, which is greatest in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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the point at which the gas issues from the ejector. However 
then, the primary air ports may be situated with regard to the 
ejector—that is to say, whether in advance or behind the ei: ctor 
—the induced primary air stream, carrying its dust content 
along with it, will have a tendency to flow towards the « tor, 
if necessary taking a tortuous path in order to get ‘here. 
Measures, involving a balance between the deficiencies of pres. 
sure in the issuing jet of gas and in the induced stream of 
primary air, can be taken to prevent access of the latter to thy 
region of the injector. “But in the absence of such measures. 


the primary air stream gets there, and then what happens? 
rhe pressure on any dust particles in the air stream is least on 
that portion of its surface which faces the ejector, and the dust 


Fig. 2.—Sample “ Metro" Discs, 


particle is therefore forced on to the ejector. If, as is usual, 
thé surface of the particle is ‘‘ tacky,’’ then the particle adheres 
to the ejector. 

The process is repeated: with succeeding particles and, as 
shown in fig. 3, in time considerable dust is deposited upon the 
ejector. Notice how the dust deposit piles up in conical form 
within the ring of the injector orifices, where the maximum 
deficiency of pressure occurs. This cone does not grow in- 
definitely, but terminates at a distance from the ejector corre- 
sponding with the incidence of turbulence in the issuing jet of 
gas. Thereafter, dust is deposited entirely outside the ring of 
orifices. But now supposing measures are taken to balance the 
deficiencies of pressure in the gas and primary air stream, what 
happens to the dust particles? They are carried along in the 
mixed stream either to be consumed in the flame or to take up 
some position of equilibrium in the stream prior to its com- 
bustion, their fate depending upon their size. A gas flame is 
thus a potential cremator of myriads of microbes harmful t 
health. What happens to the dust particles which escape the 
flame? On turning off the gas, these particles are deposited 
upon the ejector, but they are comparatively few. It is clear, 
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therefore, that the design of any gas burner should be such as 
to afford easy access to the ejector for cleaning purposes. This 
important principle is incorporated in all ‘* Metro ’’ burners. 


A certain degree of preheating of the gas-air mixture is pro- 
duced by its passage through a metal preheater, prior to the 
mixture issuing through the orifices in a refractory nozzle at 
which the mixture is burned. Now the attachment of the re- 


Fig. 3.—Dust on “ Metro” Disc. 


fractory nozzle to the preheater is worthy of more attention 
than it usually receives. On opposite sides of the junction of 
nozzle and preheater we have a condition of affairs which is 
liable to set up a severe state of strain, for the preheater is 
generally of conducting metal ; therein the temperature gradient 
is high. The refractory nozzle is a poor conductor, and its 
temperature gradient, on the contrary, is low. The re-entrant 














FIG, 
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angles of screw threads customarily employed to fix nozzle to 
preheater are themselves, theoretically, places where infinitely 
small stresses may set up infinitely large strains. This condi- 
tion of affairs is aggravated by the opposite character of the 
temperature gradients on opposite sides of the junction of nozzle 
and preheater. It is not surprising therefore that fracture of 
nozzles most frequently occurs in this region. The possibility 





Fig. 4.—* Metro” Nozzle and Thread. 


of this occurring is very much reduced by making the screw 
thread robust in character and by rounding-off the thread con- 
tour as shown in fig. 4. The tendency of the refractory nozzle 
to fracture and to become tightly fixed in the preheater is 
further reduced hy glazing the screw thread of the nozzle. 

An essential ‘‘ Metro ’’ feature is the complete interchange- 
ability of all burner spare parts. This is attained by a detailed 
system of limit gauging of all burner components and all parts 
thereof down to the very smallest detail. Primary air ports, 
venturi throat, mantles, and mantle lugs—in fact, all parts, 


5.—GAUGING OPERATIONS, 
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large and small—are gauged. The assemblage of component 
parts into a complete efficient burner unit is then a simple 
matter. There are complete sets of gauges for the various sizes 
of burners, and in fig. 5 women operatives are shown carrying 
out the various gauging and assembling operations. It re- 
mains to test the assembled burner. For this purpose the 
burner without mantle is placed on a test bar supplied with 
gas at standard pressure. The burner is allowed to warm up 
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Harcourt 10 candle-power pentane burner, but in order to void 
as far as possible the difficulties inherent to heterochromatic 
photometry a suitable incandescent burner is employ to 
illumine an adjustable slit in a Methven screen, and th 
transmitted by the slit is adjusted to equality with the ro ¢ 
power standard; the illuminated slit is then employed as 
secondary standard. A Lummer-Brodhun photometer head ‘js 
used in the preliminary standardization of the Methven scrven, 


light 
ndle. 


FIG. 6.—‘“METRO"” PHOTOMETER BENCH, 


for half an hour, the character of its flame being observed 
meanwhile. A gradual shortening of the inner cone of primary 
combustion is observed with satisfactory burners. Others 
may exhibit initial luminosity or this may develop later. Such 
burners, constituting a small percentage of the whole, are re- 
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FIG. 


jected. The individual gas consumptions of the remaining 
burners are determined and recorded. 

The lighting efficiencies of samples of these burners are ascer- 
tained by photometric test. The photometer bench employed 
for this purpose is shown in fig. 6. It was described by Dr. 
Charles Carpenter and Mr. J. W. Helps in a paper read before 
the International Commission on Photometry, held at Zurich 
in 1903. The ultimate standard light source employed is the 


The dimensions of the photometer bench and of the photo- 
meter room are ample for carrying out photometric tests of 
lamps up to the very largest, of 1500 candle-power, used in 
public lighting service. Such photometric ‘test comprises a de- 
termination of the candle power of the lamp supplied with 
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7.—DISTRIBUTING PANEL. 


standard gas at standard pressure, at angular intervals of 
over the lower hemisphere. In order to carry out the 
expeditiously and to avoid tedious calculation, graduated sc: 
reading directly in candle-power are employed. Further, the 
device for elevating the lamp is connected with the photometer 
head in such manner that the photometer disc is rotated through 
only one-half the angular elevation of the lamp so that the angle 
of incidence upon the disc, of light from the secondary standard 
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Fig. 13. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING IN THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN AREA. 
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and from the lamp under test, is the same in all positions of the Illustrations of lamps developed for this purpose are shown jp 
lamp, and no correction for variation of angle of incidence of figs. 8-13. 

the light upon the disc has to be applied. In practice it is For purposes of classification, roads have been divided int 
found that a complete survey of the photometric curve of a.lamp 
can be carried out in 30-45 minutes, from the time the lamp has 
Small lighting units, say, of from 


four classes, viz. : 
Class (1) Main roads, being, in general, both tram and ‘bus 
attained a steady condition. routes. 





FIG. 14.—CENTRALLY SUSPENDED LIGHTING INSTALLATION, LEWISHAM HIGH ROAD. 


25-100 candle-power, can be fitted to the apparatus shown at Class (2) Main roads, being, in general, either ’bus or tram 
the left of fig. 6. This is placed on the photometer bench and routes. 
the photometric test carried out as explained. The supply of Class (3) Roads carrying considerable fast traffic exclusive of 
gas to the photometer bench is controlled and measured by the trams and "buses. 

cocks and pressure gauges, governors, and meters assembled on Class (4) Side roads, exclusive of cul-de-sacs. 





POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL POINT, STREATHAM HIGH ROAD. 


FIG, 15, 


the distributing-board shown in fig. 7. The pipes seen at the The lamps generally used for the illumination of these roads 





right-hand side are connected with the respective gas-making are ; 
stations of the Company, so that at any time it is possible to Class (1) Either high-power high-pressure lamps spaced 5° BR 
test a lamp supplied with gas from any or all of these stations. yards apart and at height of 18 ft., in the case of main arteria’ By 

Within recent months the Company has been engaged in roads, or 6-8 No. 2 mantle low-pressure lamps, spaced at 5° BR 
relighting portions of the highways within its area of supply. yards and at a height of 14 ft. 6 in, ? 
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Class (2) 4 No. 2 mantle low-pressure lamps, spaced 50 yards 
nd at a height of 13 ft. 6 in. 


apart : ] 3 
Class (3) 3 No. 2 mantle low-pressure lamps arranged as in 
Class 2. 
Class (4) 2 No. 2 mantles, arranged as in Class 2. 


The novel features of these lamps are: 

(1) The use of reflecting mirrors of silvered glass, ‘‘ stain- 
less’’ or chromium plated steel, to effect an improved 
listribution of illumination on the roadway. 

(2) The enclosure of the pressure governor and clock con- 
troller within a case at the base of the lamp. 


“ce 


candle-power and consumptions of the lamps 
employed are given herewith. In the case of lamps employed 
for the illumin: ition of police traffic-control points, Ge, ‘8052 
reflector distributing the light over an appropriate circular area 
is employed and has been found very effective. Mirrors are 
arranged to reflect some of the light through red glass to act as 
a warning of approach to a control point. Views of recent 


The respective 
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installations of public lighting at Lewisham High Road and at 
Streatham are shown in figs. 14 and 15. 


Candlepowers and Consumptions (including By-Pass). 





— Hourly Consumption. 
Candles. C.Ft. Centi-therms. 
2 No. 2 in 14 in. Windsor lantern 
(fig. 8) : 170 5°5 3°08 
3 No. 2in 16 in. Ww indsor lantern . 250 770 3°92 
4 No. 2 in South London lantern 370 10°0O 560 
6 No. 2 Cradle lamp (fig. 9) . 550 15°5 8°7 
8 No. 2 Cradle lamp . 640 20°5 11°5 
Police traffic control points— 
12 No. 2 Cradle lamp (fig. 11) g60 28°5 16°0 
15 No. 2 Cradle lamp . 1000 35°0 19°6 
High pressure (fig. 12) 1000 20°5 II’5 
° 1500 31°90 17°4 


” 
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The Case for Gas in Relation to Public Street Illumination’ 


Commercial and Technical Considerations presented under the auspices of the British 
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The authors of this paper welcome, on behalf of the British 
Commercial Gas Association, the opportunity afforded them 
by the Association of Public Lighting Engineers to open a 
disc ussion. 

The subject of public street illumination has been so fully 
treated at meetings of your Association, at Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport Congresses, while the B.E.S.A. speci- 
fication has provided such a wide and debatable basis for 
investigation, that it is difficult to find new branches of the 
subject for useful discussion. But we have been asked to-day 
to present the case for gas for public street lighting. We have 
endeavoured briefly to sketch its growth and its position to-day, 
bearing in mind that there are present in the audience non- 
technical members of municipal lighting authorities as well 
as highly trained engineers. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

Street lighting was one of the very first uses to which coal 
gas was put after its discovery by William Murdoch. The first 
public use of gas in London was for the experimental lishting 
of Westminster Bridge in 1807, and the first street to be lighted 
by coal gas was Pz ill Mall, w hich was lighted in 1812. With 
the exception of a few years during which it was lighted by 
electricity, Pall Mall has been lighted by gas ever since, and 
has for the last twenty years been lighted by high-pressure gas 
lamps. 


As soon as supplies of gas became available in our towns 
and cities in the early part of the nineteenth century, there 


was a very rapid general adoption of gas for street lighting, 
both here and abroad, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century every city and every town of any size in the British 
Islands was lighted by gas. 

The advent of electric arc lighting in the 1880’s led to the 
displacement of gas in a few main streets in London and 
other cities, and this created undoubtedly a desire for a higher 
degree of illumination for important streets than the then 
universal flat flame gas burner provided. Very soon after the 
advent of the electric arc lamp had aroused the desire for 
better public lighting, the invention of the incandescent gas 
mantle by Auer von Welsbach put the gas industry in the 
position, which it still occupies, of being ‘able to light streets 


adequately by gas at a low cost. This, of course, was not 
brought about all at once. The incandescent mantle had to 


be improved, the street lanterns had to be redesigned so as to 
enable mantles to be used in them without damage from rain 
or Ire aught, and means had to be taken to secure the mantles 
against damage by vibration set up by traffic. 

\ll these difficulties were quickly overcome, and the bridges 
owned by the Corporation of London were among the earliest 
thoroughfares in this country to be effectively lighted by in- 
candescent gas burners, So thoroughly were all difficulties of 
rendering gas lamps windproof overcome that they have been 
found absolutely satisfactory for lighting the most exposed posi- 
tions such as sea-fronts, harbours, and piers. Indeed, two 
of the finest installations of gas lighting to-day can be seen at 
Scar -vorough and at Margate, which are well exposed to the 
winds of the North Sea. 

The perfection of the incandescent burner soon led to a 
general supersession of the flat-flame burner, resulting in 


* From a paper before the Association of Public Lighting Engineers, 
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greatly increased light coupled with substantial economy in 
the consumption of gas; and to-day the flat-flame burner is 
unknown in public as in private gas lighting. 

The introduction of the incandescent gas burner stopped the 
spread of electric arc lighting, which was costly and was also 
very unsatisfactory in times of fog, owing partly to the height 
of the lamps from the ground and their distance apart, and 
also to the fact that the rays from the arc lamps did not and 
do not penetrate fog. It is interesting to note that, since the 
abolition of flat-flame gas lighting, there has been no spread 
of electric street lighting of any kind in London districts— 
and the same applies generally in the provinces—where there 
is no municipal bias against gas through ownership of the 
electricity undertaking by the street lighting authority, and 
where the gas lighting is maintained by the gas undertaking 
and not starved of efficiency in the interests of false economy. 

Put shortly, gas maintains its supremacy for street lighting 
whenever it has “a fair field and no favour.’ There are, 


indeed, no arguments whatever against it, and many that can 
be ge Leng it. 
This, > should like to make clear, is not an anti-electric, 


but a ia teek paper, but so many misapprehensions exist among 
municipal authorities and others, as to the present position and 
probable future of gas street lighting, that a plain statement 
of facts is necessary, and may save local authorities from mis- 
takes due to lack of knowledge. 

Just to mentiori one or two figures in support of the facts 
above stated, there has been no extension of electric lisht in 
the streets of the City of London for over 25 vears, and there 
are at present in use in that city over 1800 gas lamps. In the 
City of Westminster there has been no extension of electric 
street lighting for thirty years; indeed, gas displaced electricity 


in a considerable area in that city in 1910. There are at 
present over 3000 gas lamps in use in the streets of West- 
minster. There are some 635,000 gas lamps in use to-day 


throughout England and Wales. 

Some of the best lighted streets in the world are lighted by 
gas, notably Whitehall and Regent Street ; and it is interesting 
to note that the authorities of the City of Westminster are still 
further increasing the use of gas for the lighting of Regent 
Street, which is in course of re-paving. 

The reasons why gas is particularly suited for street lighting 
are: Its outstanding reliability and freedom from the break- 
downs that are frequent in connection with other systems of 
lighting ; its economy; its absence of glare; and the very good 
diffusion of light which it provides. Its utility in times of fog 
is another strong point in its favour. 


STREET SAFETY AND PuBLIC OPINION. 


There is no need to emphasize the importance to the com- 
munity, from the point of view of safety, of the adequate and 
dependable illumination of our streets, 

Motorists, pedestrians, chiefs of police, local authorities, and 
suppliers of the agents for producing light are all agreed that 
reformation in our standards of street illumination generally is 
urgently needed, and in many cases dangerously overdue. The 
advances in requirements, due to the changed conditions exist- 
ing in our streets, must be met, and financial support must be 
given to assist this. Compared with the amount of money 
spent on other public works, that spent on street illumination 
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is in most areas far too small. It is not suggested that other 
items of municipal expenditure are too heavy, but rather that 
the street illumination allotment is not large enough. More- 
over, it frequently happens that gas lighting is neglected for 
years until the installation is behind the times, and then at 
great expense a new electric system is substituted when the 
same result could have been obtained by modernizing the exist- 
ing gas installation at a tenth of the cost. The authorities 
did not recognize that it was not the gas that was poor, but 
the financial appropriation and the engineering supervision. 

For street illumination, gas properly installed and properly 
maintained can meet all current demands and satisfy all tech- 
nical specifications. By the employment of various groups 
of mantles of different sizes, a very wide range of burner power 
may be obtained; and there is available a large choice of 
lamps with reflectors appropriate to the diversified requirements 
of to-day. 


Gas MANTLES AND EFFICIENCY. 


The mantle itself is a most important component of any 
incandescent gas lighting burner, and too much attention can- 
not be devoted to the careful testing and examination of mantles 
—for luminosity, durability, and correctness of shape—before 
making purchases. 


FLAME TEMPERATURE AND CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Flame temperature is of primary importance in relation to 
the luminous output of an incandescent burner; and it does 
not necessarily follow that the richest gas burns with the 
hottest flame. A gas of comparatively low calorific value may, 
by reason of the correspondingly small quantity of air necessary 
for its combustion, develop a flame quite as hot as that 
produced by a gas of much higher calorific value and larger 
air requirements. 


Goop MAINTENANCE ESSENTIAL. 


Maintenance is a matter of extreme importance; and the 
following are among the factors which cause progressive de- 
preciation in the efficiency of a lighting system : 


(1) Accumulations of dust and dirt on lamps and reflectors. 

(2) Broken and mis-shapen mantles. 

(3) Damaged, badly discoloured, and missing reflectors. 

(4) Replacements with mantles of incorrect size for the type 
of burner nozzle. 

(5) Careless regulation. 


It has been shown in regard to (1) that the loss of light due 
to this cause may be as high as 15 to 20 p.ct. for a relatively 
small accumulation of dust, while in neglected’ cases where the 
cleaning interval may extend to from four to six weeks the 
light will have diminished by 35 to 50 p.ct. 


RESIDENTIAL STREETS. 


In approaching the question of the most suitable type of 
installation for any particular class of street, a number of 
circumstances has to be considered, and no definite rules can 
be laid down. 

For instance, Class D in the B.E.S.A. Snecification might 
give the appearance of a badly-lighted thoroughfare in one type 
of street, and in another, of equal road widths, it might give 
a satisfactory illumination owing to the buildings being so 
placed and of such a colour as to reflect the light. 


SECONDARY Roaps. 


By a secondary road we mean a semi-main road of all widths, 
with both residential and shopping areas and with traffic of all 
kinds ; but the circumstances and local conditions are so com- 
plicated that it is often a difficult matter to say whether a 
certain road is a secondary or a main road. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules in regard 
to the lighting of secondary roads, but one good rule may be 
given. 

FuTuRE OF SECONDARY RoapDs. 


It is wise to plan the lighting of secondary roads having in 
mind that in ten years they may become main roads, and that, 
whether they become main roads or not, they will be carrying 
a greater volume of traffic than at present. The ideal method, 
in our opinion, is to fix tall steel columns with brackets over- 
hanging the roadway at a suitable spacing ratio with sus- 
pension globe lamps of the cluster type to take larger clusters 
at some future time. The lamp should be suspended from a 
raising and lowering gear, and should have a distant control 
valve in the base of the column. 


Main Roaps. 


Main road lighting is the most important part of a public 
lighting engineer’s work. So much depends upon it in regard 
to the prevention of accidents. A method of lighting for main 
roads which has been growing in popularity of late is the hang- 
ing of the lamps over the roadway, either centrally hung or 
from brackets extending anything up to 12 ft. over the road- 
way from the tops of steel columns. Convenient raising, lower- 
ing, and traversing gear is available for installations of this 
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type; and extended experience has proved its efficiency ang 
reliability. The bracket system is the cheaper. 

The centrally hung system seems to lend itself particularly to 
high-pressure gas lighting, and a very good example of it wij 
be found in Lewisham High Road. There is with this installa. 
tion comparative uniformity of illumination over the whole 
width of the road; there is also good definition of the kerb 
line, which is clearly visible for some distance ahead of the 
drivers of vehicles. Moreover, the excellent diffusion of gas 


light is most apparent. 

In considering the relative merits of column and _ bracket 
lighting and central suspension lighting, much depends upon 
the width and characteristics of the road, and no hard and 
fast prescription of what is best practice can be given. 


REFLECTORS. 

If it is decided to use directive reflectors to assist in obtain. 
ing more even illumination of the road surface, the reflectors 
must be chosen with care. Some of those on the market are 
too directive. They turn the surface into a series of ‘ spot” 
lights, which is jus€ as disconcerting to the eyes as a series 
of dark patches on the road surface. Evenness in the distribu. 
tion of light is very necessary for public lighting, and gas 
possesses this advantage in a very high degree. 

By-Passes ror Gas Lamps. 


Admitting that the lamps in main roads should be 18 ft. 
to 20 ft. above roadway, it is necessary to use always a con. 
stant by-pass. An intermittent by-pass might save 3s. per 
annum, but for main road lighting, where the smallest details 
must be studied to obtain perfection, the saving is not worth it. 


FORETHOUGHT IN FIxING Lamps. 


A main road lamp should never be fixed near a channel 
gulley. If the lamp is there first, a gulley should not be fixed 
near the lamp. It is costing hundreds of pounds to replace 
lamps that have been knocked down owing to the tilting of 
vehicles through running close to the kerb and over the gulley. 


LIGHTING TIME TABLES. 


In main roads the lamps should burn on a more extended 
time table than in side streets. The method of utilizing the 
same time schedule for all the district should be abolished 
as being dangerous. If you wish to extend the lighting time, 
but not increase the lighting costs, it can be done by reducing 
the total amount of lighting after 1 a.m. to, say, half, and 
continuing that reduced lighting well into dawn. 


RELIABILITY. 


Main road lighting should be absolutely reliable and free 
from sudden failure; and because of the complete reliability 
of gas for public lighting we make the suggestion that in 
main roads where at present electricity is the only illuminant 
provided, it would be advantageous to have, in alternate lamps, 
illumination by gas of a candle-power equal to that of the 
electric lamps. It is a remarkable tribute to the reliability 
of gas that during the past 120 years there has never been a 
complete failure of gas in street lighting. 


Goop Licut For ‘‘ Pornt ”’ POLice. 


There has been great demand recently on the part of the 
Metropolitan Police for an improvement in the lighting of the 
area where a point policeman is working. The most effective 
method is to have a centrally hung 1o-light cluster globe lamp; 
and we know cases where this has done the work effectively 
when all other methods have failed. 


REGULAR TESTING ESSENTIAL. 


With all methods regular tests for efficiency are essential, 
and the lighting engineer must be provided with modern 
instruments. 

It is absolutely essential nowadays that the photometer for 
measuring direct intensities and the lumeter for measuring 
surface brightness should be used frequently for obtaining in- 
formation in regard to the performances of installations. It 
is impossible for the lighting engineer to carry out his work 
properly without them. 


FREEDOM FROM GLARE. 


One of the remarkable characteristics of high-power gas 
sources for public lighting is that there is no complaint of 
glare. Take, for instance, Regent Street. For years it has 
been lighted by gas lamps of 3500 c.p. placed in the centre 
of the roadway, the light source 21 ft. above the road level, 
and 183 ft. apart, and no complaints as to glare have ever 
been received. As was said earlier in this paper, part of the 
modernizing of Regent Street is an extension of its gas lighting. 


MopeERN Pusiic DEMANDs. 


Fortunately, the general public, as well as the lighting 
authorities, are giving increased attention everywhere to the 
subject of street lighting. The post-war period of economy 
in artificial illumination has undoubtedly proved expensive in 
injuries received and lives lost through street accidents. With 
increasing traffic and all-night traffic there is a general demand 
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that the state of things shall be remedied. Modern gas lamps 
can meet these modern requirements easily, economically, and 
effectively. 

London lighting is a proof of this statement. The lamps 
ysed in Whitehall are supplied with gas compressed to 100-120 
in. water gauge. The high-pressure gas main which supplies 
vas to these lamps also supplies gas for the lighting of the 
follow ng important thoroughfares : Victoria Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, St. James’ Street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, Regent 
Street, Charing Cross Road and Cambridge Circus, Trafalgar 
Square and Northumberland Avenue, Queen Victoria Street, 
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Lower Thames Street, New Bridge Street, Lombard Street, 
Cannon Street, Fleet Street, and Mansion House Street. 


SUMMING UP. 


During the past 120 years gas lighting has kept pace with 
every development in the science of illumination. Provided 
that every care is taken in the selection of lamps and mantles, 
and in their proper distribution and maintenance, we are con- 
vinced that gas can light our modern traffic-crowded streets 
to the mutual satisfaction of lighting engineers, pedestrians, 
and motorists, and last, but not least, of the taxpayer. 





Valuation of Public 


[he Statutory Report of the Central Valuation Committee to the 

Minister of Health for the year ended March 31, 1930, has just been 
published by the Ministry. It contains a review of the activities 
uf the Committee during the past twelve months, and special refer- 
ence to a Sub-Committee set up to consider the valuation of public 
utility undertakings for the purpose of local rating. The Sub-Com- 
mittee is composed of Mr. Trevelyan Lee (Chairman), Mr. E. Austin, 
Mr. A. W. Balmer, Mr. E. Knox, J.P., Mr. H. O. Syrett, Sir 
James Slade, J.P., F.S.1., and Col. Spain, F.S.L., F.R.I.B.A. 
" An abridged report of the proceedings of the conference between 
representatives of the Central Valuation Committee and of the gas, 
electricity, and water interests on Feb. 28 last is included, and is 
as follows : 

On the invitation of the Central Valuation Committee, representa- 
tives of the gas and electricity interests and the water interests met 
representatives of the Central Valuation Committee on Feb. 28, 1930, 
to discuss questions arising out of the valuation, for rating pur- 
poses, of public utility undertakings. Sir James Curtis, K.B.E., 
].P. (Vice-Chairman of the Committee), was in the chair. 

Reference was made to the Joint Memorandum which had been 
forwarded to the Committee on behalf of a number of Associations 
representing gas and electricity undertakings. These Associations 
as follows: 


were 


Association of Electric Power Companies. 

Conference of Chief Officials of London Electric Supply Companies. 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association. 

Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association. 

London Hydraulic Power Company. 

National Gas Council. 

Provincial Electric Supply Association to the United Kingdom. 


References were made to the various paragraphs of the Memoran- 
dum as follows : 


(a) The provisions of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
requiring certain returns to be made by occupiers and the ab- 
sence of any provisions in the Act of 1925 as to the particulars 
to be furnished by public utility undertakers to rating authorities 
and by rating authorities to public utility undertakers in arriving 
at the valuation of a public utility undertaking. 

(b) It is suggested that it will be of advantage to consider 
whether rating authorities should furnish public utility under- 
takers with the details upon which the valuation of the under- 
taking has been made, and also to consider what recommenda- 
tion should be made by the Central Valuation Committee to 
rating authorities as to the particulars which should be fur- 
nished by public utility undertakers to rating authorities and vice 


versa. 


It was explained that the gas and electricity interests took the view 
that it would be of the Committee could give some 
guidance to rating and valuation authorities in respect of the par- 
ticulars required. The Associations concerned would be very ready 
to discuss with the Committee the form of return. They believed 
that a deal of time, and perhaps expense, would be saved if 
some mutual arrangement could be to with the assistance of 
the Committee. The second point was that it would be of advantage 
if public utility undertakers could obtain particulars of the assess- 
ment. The Associations concerned hoped that in course of time there 
would be some agreed form upon which the particulars would be 
set out, and that some information would be given to undertakers 
as to the basis upon which the valuation had been built up. 

The third matter was one which the Associations concerned de- 
sired to emphasize—namely : 


assistance if 


good 


come 


(c) The difficulty which arises in the valuation of public utility 
ndertakings where the hereditaments of the undertaking. are 
ontained within more than one rating area or in more than one 
ounty. In some districts steps have been taken to induce rating 

ithorities to appoint one or more valuers to represent the rating 
uthorities and value the undertaking as a whole; in certain 

‘ther districts rating authorities have assessed the hereditaments 
in their area without having regard to the undertaking as a whole. 

is suggested that steps should be taken to secure uniformity 
that the undertaking shall be valued as a whole in every 


ise. 


(he Associations knew, of course, that they were entitled to that, 
fut they did not believe it was so widely appreciated as it should be, 
and they were asking for the assistance of the Committee in making 
ta general practice. 

The next point was: 


d) The absence of a recognized method upon which the rate- 
value of a public utility undertaking can be apportioned. 





Utility Undertakings 


There was no general agreement as to the basis of apportionment. 
It was appreciated that this was not a matter for undertakers, and 
that, if the undertaking was valued as a whole, the various rating 
authorities did not need the undertakers to deal with it, but it was 
felt that it might be helpful if the basis of apportionment were out- 
lined, and a knowledge of such basis would assist the valuation. 


(e) The difficulty arising out of Section 19 of the Act of 1925 
which provides that valuation lists shall come into force on 
April 1, 1928, and April 1, 1929, and subsequent valuations be 
made at intervals of five years. 

This was particularly the case where large undertakings were 
concerned. The Memorandum made a comment on this point which 
was as follows : 


It is recognized that the spreading of valuation work over a 
period is desirable, but as many public utility undertakings covei 
large areas of supply, it follows as the result of Section 19 that 
in some cases more than one valuation will be required in a 
quinquennial period, and there will not, in such cases, be an 
agreed valuation for the whole of the undertaking at any one 
date. 

The Associations concerned wished particularly to emphasize the 
importance, from their point of view, of knowing what the valuation 
of the undertaking as a whole was. 


(f) The making of proposals for the amendment of valuations 
of public utility undertakings within the quinquennial period. 
New hereditaments may be directly or indirectly productive, and 
may, and, indeed usually do, include works which are of greater 
capacity than is required for immediate needs. No such pro- 
posal should be made on works which do not become remunera- 
tive within the quinquennial period. As in quinquennial so in 
intermediate valuations, it is desirable to consider the particulars 
which should be furnished by rating authorities and public utility 
undertakers respectively. The same suggestion is made with 
regard to ‘* supplemental valuations ’’ where these still obtain. 


rhis was a point which was of particular importance at the present 
time, because in many cases public. utility undertakings were making 


extensions, with the assistance of Government grants, to relieve 
unemployment. These extensions were made with the full know- 


ledge that for many years they would not be productive, but they 
were made primarily for the purpose of finding employment and in 
anticipation of future needs. Public utility undertakings felt very 
strongly that this point of view was not fully appreciated by the 
yarious rating authorities, and if it could be emphasized and some 
broad principle applied that, where it could be shown: that these 
works were not productive or likely to be productive for some con- 
siderable time, the unde rtakings should not be put to the expense of 
a re-valuation, it would be of great assistance. 

The last point was a special one, peculiar to municipal under- 
takings : 


(g) The legal difficulty which prevents a municipal trading 
department objecting to an assessment made by the 


authority of which it forms a part. 


rating 


Municipal undertakings felt that their position was not really 
satisfactory. They were in a prejudiced position, and they felt that 
as trading undertakings they should be in the same position as 
trading undertakings carried on by private enterprise. 

It was stated that if, as a result of the present conference, the 
Committee thought it advisable to have a further discussion or to 
ask the Associations concerned to set up a Sub-Committee td work 
in co-operation with the Committee, the Associations would be happy 
to do so. j 

In reply to a question by the Chairman whether the undertakings 
would furnish the rating authorities with particulars of their valua- 
tion if the rating authorities gave details of their valuation, it was 
stated that this would appear to follow. 

Several instances of difficulties ‘which had arisen in the case of 
undertakings extending into more than one rating or assessment 
area were mentioned, and it was pointed out that in most of thes 
cases the undertaking had been unable to ascertain what the total 
value of the undertaking was assumed to be. 

It was stated that in the case of composite undertakings (e.g., 
gas and water) it was desirable that a h 


i separate 
made of each part. 


valuation should be 
It was further stated that there was no one definitely recognized 
procedure of apportionment, and that it was desirable that such a 
method should be laid down and given official sanction. 
Reference was made to the fact that in many public utility under- 
takings the annual révenue was a very small proportion of the capital 
expenditure, and the assessment of the parts of an undertaking on 
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the usual basis of capital expenditure might, and often did, lead to 
an aggregate in excess of the assessment of the undertaking as a 
whole. The Association would like valuers to be given some guid- 
ance as to what was a reasonable figure to take. 

In reply to a question from the Chairman whether there was any 
information as to the number of undertakings which extended into 
more than one rating area, it was stated that a very large number 
of undertakings in urban districts or towns extended outside. the 
district or town, unless it was a very small town. In the great 
majority of cases the undertaking would overlap into outside areas. 

Special reference was made to the circumstances of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. It was stated that the Company extended into 
no less than 44 different areas, and 44 separate assessments had to 
be agreed upon in due course before the various Assessment Coim- 
mittees. In 1925 the Company underwent the usual quinquennial 
re-valuation in connection with the London area—they were in the 
London area and also outside that area, as the Company extended 
from Windsor almost to Southend. A year or two after the London 
quinquennial! re-valuation, the Company was involved, in consequence 
of the 1925 Act, in the re-assessment of the portion of its area 
covered by that Act. A valuation had to be prepared based on the 
accounts of the year 1927 as they were the latest accounts out at 
that time. The proceedings were very protracted, and before the 
hearing was taken the accounts for the year 1928 had been pub- 
lished, with the result that the Valuers for the other side brought 
forward their valuations based on the 1928 accounts, and as a conse- 
quence the Company had to follow suit. The Company was now 
faced with the London quinquennial valuation once again, and they 
would have to make a valuation on the 1929 accounts; and as soon 
as that was over they would be faced again, probably, with a further 
valuation under the 1925 Act, in 1932 or 1933. It would be seen 
that at no time recently had it been possible to say what the total 
assessment of the Company had been. 

With regard to apportionment, the Company found that the valua- 
tion of the whole concern was not apportioned as it should be. 
For instance, they appeared before a Committee representing a 
borough where there was a large assessment although the sales of 
gas were small—that is to say, there was a works with practically 
no gas-consuming district round it. When they went before the Com- 
mittee, the latter simply took the structural value of the works and 
asked for a certain percentage on it. They were informed that the 
total valuation would not allow of that percentage, because if it 
were agreed to there would be nothing left for the boroughs with 
direct mains only. The answer was; ‘* That is no concern of ours; 
we have these works and we want so much per cent. on the value of 
them, irrespective of what your total valuation may give.”’ 

Furthermore, the Company was continually being called upon to 
submit to increased assessments wherever a particular rating authority 
considered there was justification for so doing, irrespective of the 
value of the undertaking as a whole. His Company, therefore, was 
in favour of one Central Rating Authority. 
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It was suggested that it would be of great assistance if to Cep. 
tral Valuation Commitee would consider making a recommendation 
that, in cases of these periodical re-assessments by variou rating 
authorities, the re-assessment should be based on the same year’s 
accounts, so that there would be no necessity for a complete re. 
valuation of the whole undertaking. 

Reference was made to the multiplicity of primary rating 
authorities. ‘The difficulties arising from this fact had been . sseneq 
in the areas of some counties by the co-ordinating influen f the 
County Valuers, but where an undertaking extended over iwo of 
more counties there was no tribunal of fact which had the power to 
bind the several counties. 

On behalf of the water interests it was stated that the Asso: iations 
concerned were, generally speaking, satisfied with the present posi. 
tion. They had already written to the Central Valuation Conimittee 
as follows: 


The two Water Associations desire that their answer to the 
question shall be regarded as based upon the existing law and 
practice, including the ‘‘ Mile End Old Town,”’ *‘ City of London 
and other Unions,’’ the ‘‘ Kingston,’’ and other well-icnown 
cases. There is not uniformity in the allowances for tenant's 
share and statutable deductions. 

Probably in the case of water undertakings less difficulty was 
found in arriving at a reasonable valuation. With regard to the 
question of administrative machinery, the Water Associations had 
informed the Committee that : 


If any dissatisfaction arises in connection with the valua- 
tion of a waterworks undertaking comprised in two or mor 
rating areas, it is probably due to the absence of a proper ap- 
portionment of the total rateable value of the undertaking among 
the various rating areas within which the undertaking is 
situated. 

With a view to securing uniformity, provisions were made 
in the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, to this end, but it is 
understood that, even with the additional advantages secured 
under that Act, proper apportionment of rateable value may not 
have been secured, and when tested before the Courts the de- 
cisions of the Court are not binding upon other rating authori- 
ties within the area of supply who may not have been parties 
to the action. It is open to such authorities again to attack the 
facts upon which the Court has based its judgment. 


There was one additional point, and that was that the Central 
Valuation Committee should be requested to use their influence to 
secure the apportionment of the rateable value of an_ extensive 
hereditament by the employment of a valuer on either side. 

Something had already been done on these lines, and there was no 
doubt that a great deal was being done as a result of the appoint- 
ment of County Valuation Committees. 

The Water Associations had made certain suggestions as to relief 
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ting. Their first suggestion in this respect was with regard 
to the 75 p-ct. abatement allowed on land covered with water and 
railw as defined in respect of the old General District Rate levied 
jer the Public Health Act, 1875, and that it would be extended 


nd 
“ tl hole of the new General Rate and any Special Rate. It was 
suggesied that the arguments in favour of this abatement from the 
old General District Rate were equally applicable to the old Poor 
Rate, and now that the two rates had been merged into the Con- 
solidated Rate, the Associations felt that they ought to receive the 
fyll advantage of the 75 p.ct. on the Consolidated Rate. 

[he second suggestion as to rate relief was that the 75 p.ct. should 


be extended to underground water mains and pipes, and that, if total 
exemption should be ultimately granted to underground sewers, 
exempt on to the same extent might be given to water mains and 
pipes. On this point the Associations felt that regard should be had 
to the services rendered. 

On the question of rate relief, it was stated on behalf of the Gas 
and Electricity Associations that, although the point had not been 
put forward in their Memorandum, they thought that they had an 
equally strong case. 

It was further stated on behalf of the water interests that it would 
be of great advantage if one valuer with local knowledge and ex- 
perience could be appointed by arrangement with the various rating 
authorities to value and apportion the agreed rateable value of the 
whole undertaking in the several rating areas concerned. At present, 
this obviously desirable practice was seldom adopted. If the various 
rating authorities could be induced to appoint one professional valuer 
with instructions to value and apportion the valuation of the whole 
undertaking, and, before doing so, frankly discuss the facts and 
figures with the undertakers, the difficulties would be greatly mini- 
mized, and the expenses substantially reduced. 

The suggestion was made that any dispute or difference between 
the valuers and the undertakers might in the first instance be re- 
ferred to the Central Valuation Committee—without, of course, de- 
priving the undertakers of the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

It was stated on behalf of the municipally owned water under- 
takings that, in view of the restrictions which the law imposed upon 
the profit-earning capacity of their undertakings, they thought they 
were entitled to special consideration. Municipal authorities occu- 
pied and worked these undertakings not for pecuniary profit, but 
in discharge of a public duty, and for the indirect benefit of the in- 
jabitants, and were under obligation to provide water at the cheapest 
possible rate without profit. The true test of rateable value, which 
was value to the occupier, failed in such cases, and on this ground 
municipally owned undertakings were entitled to substantial con- 
cessions. 

The Chairman said he assumed that most of the representatives 
present were aware that the Central Valuation Committee had realized 
at the outset that some difficulties might arise under the new Act 
in connection with public utility undertakings, and they had passed 
the following resolutions : 


No. 28 (a), First Series of Representations. 


That, in the view of this Committee, it is desirable, in the 
interests of uniformity, that the valuation of all the special pro- 
perties of any particular class which are referred to professional 
valuers should be made, in the first instance, by or under the 
supervision of, one professional valuer over as wide an area as 


possible. 
No. 38 (b), Second Series of Representations. 


That it is important in the highest degree that, where more 
than one valuer is employed to value an extensive hereditament, 
the valuers should, on behalf of the several rating authorities, 
agree upon a common basis of valuation and, where the appor- 
tionment of a total value among the several rating areas is 
necessary, should also agree upon the basis of apportionment. 


It was obvious from what had been said that the Committee’s 
recommendations in this respect had not been universally adopted by 
rating authorities. It would be realized, however, that the Com- 
mittee was only an advisory body, without power to do anything 
except make representations to the Minister of Health. The Com- 
mittee had decided to appoint a special Sub-Committee with wide 
terms of reference to consider and report upon all the points which 
ha en raised with regard to the valuation for rating purposes of 
public utility undertakings. It would be a special instruction to that 
Sub-Committee to work in the closest co-operation with the Public 
Utility Associations generally and particularly with those represented 


had 








round the table that afternoon. 
Applications for Patents. 
{Extracted from the ‘ Official Journal’’ for Sept. 3.] 
Nos. 25,272—26,000. 

Bowater, N. J.—‘‘ Doors of coke ovens.”” No. 25,631. 

CANADIAN AND GENERAL Finance Company, Ltp. (Sao Pavuto 
Tramway Licut anp Power Company, Lrp.).—‘‘ Gas meters."’ No. 
25,440 

( sMAN, C. H.—*‘ Gas igniter.’’ No. 25,398. 

Gas CHAMBERS AND Coke Ovens, LTp.—See Bowater, N. J. No. 
25,( 

_ Monn, A. L. (VEREINIGTE STAHLWERKE Akt.-Ges.).—‘t Coke oven 
doors, No. 


25,337- 

> . . 

River, F, B.—‘ Coal and coke scr ening plant.”’ 
Ritson, F.—See Bowater, N. J. 


ibes, H.—* Gas meters.’’ No. 25,694. 


No. 25,923. 
No. 25,631. 
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: GAS MARKETS & 





Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


[he sudden cheerfulness which enveloped the Stock Exchange the 
previous week was fully maintained up to the close last week, and, 
with the exception of the gilt-edged section, which lost ground on 
account of selling orders to provide funds for the purchase of In- 
dustrials, and the weakness in the dollar exchange rate, most mar- 
kets showed a particularly optimistic tendency. That a certain 
amount of caution is being displayed, however, is evidenced by the 
fact that a general buying movement is by no means in full swing. 

As was to be expected, there were no spectacular movements in 
Gas Stocks and Shares, which remained calm and steady, though 
the tendency to harden which has been noticeable for some weeks 
past, especially with regard to debentures, still continued. There 
were no falls in value last week, and Imperial Continental ordinary 
headed the list of increases with a gain of 15 points to 360-380. 
European ordinary were also in demand, and the price rose 5 points 
to 110120; Plymouth and Stonehouse 5 p.ct. ordinary gained 6 to 
110-115; Uxbridge 5 p.ct. ordinary 1 to 95-100; and South Metro- 
politan ordinary § to 102-104. Gas Light 34 p.ct. maximum hardened 
1 to 63-65; Wandsworth 5 p.ct. preterence 2 points to 89-92, and 
Newcastle Consolidated rose 3d. on the local Exchange to 
16s. 6d. Among debentures, Cambridge 5 p.ct. rose a point to 94-97 ; 
Cape Town 4 p.ct. 2 to 71-76; and Southampton 4 p.ct. 2 to 73-76. 

An interim dividend at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum on the con- 
solidated stock has been declared by the Harrogate Gas Company ; 
the same rate being paid for the corresponding period last year. 


10s.- 


Coal Markets. 


There seems to be little change in the coal trade, and the position 
generally is waiting for the full development of the marketing schemes. 
Anticipations of higher minimum prices for household coal have given 
something of a lift to this section in some of the markets, and some 
of the inland districts report slightly more activity in gas and industrial 
coals. But the exporting districts like Durham and Northumberland 
are practically stagnant. There is very little inquiry either for prompt 
or forward, and naturally great difficulty in quoting for business 
which will require delivery after the inception of the marketing 
schemes. 

Quotations for Durham mainly unchanged, at 15s. to 
158. 3d. f.o.b. for Wear specials, 14s. 6d. to 14s. gd. for best quali- 
ties, and 12s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. for seconds. Yorkshire screened gas 
for export is 15s. to 16s. f.o.b. 

Gas coke is still a good market all round at about 21s. 6d. 





Oas are 





Trade Notes. 


Gas Drying Plant for Abertillery. 
granted to the Abertillery 
installation of 


Urban District 
a Holmes naph- 


Sanction has been 
Council to borrow 
thalene and gas drying plant. 


£4 tooo for the 


Brisbane Gas Company’s Agents. 

In addition to the large number of gas concerns in Australia 
and New Zealand (headed by the Australian Gas Light Company, of 
Sydney) for whom they are the London Agents, Messrs. William 
Coward & Co., Ltd., of 22, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, have now 
been appointed Agents for the Brisbane Gas Company. 
Reconstruction of Calne Gas-Works. 

The Calne Corporation have recently entered into a contract 
with Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., of Dudley, for the reconstruction 
of their gas-works, comprising new offices, exhausting plant and 
house, condensing plant, retort house and retort bench of three arches 
on specially constructed reinforced concrete foundations, ‘together 
with steam boiler, &c., all to plans and specifications prepared by 
their Engineer, Mr. R. W. Martin. 


Oe 


Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 
SECTION I. 
Ipswich Gas Light Company. 

To enable the Company to borrow any amount not exceeding the 

aggregate amount of the paid-up share capital. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 

To provide for the transfer to the Company of the undertaking of 

the Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Derby Gas Light and Coke Company. 

To extend the limits of supply, to make various additional financial 

provisions, and for other purposes. 





10) 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Sept. 8, 


The market for tar products remains very quiet, and values are 
I y q - 
unchanged as follows : 

Pitch, 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, 6d. to 64d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pure toluole is 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon; pure benzole, 1s. 10d, 
to 1s. 11d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, 1s. 5d. to ts. 6d, 
per gallon ; and pyridine bases, about 3s. gd. per gallon. 

All these prices are ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 8. 


The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 
Coast, Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
gd. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to ts. 33d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 34d. to 3%d.; low gravity, 1}d.; Scotland, 33d. 
to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to £5, 
bags included. Anthracene, ** A’’ quality, 23d. per minimum, 40 


p.ct., purely nominal ; ‘* B ’’ quality unsaleable. 





Ali prices tor pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Gtascow, Sept. 6. 


There has been more activity in this area during the week ; but 
no alteration in prices can be reported. Until stocks are reduced, 
prices are likely to remain unstable. 

Pitch.—The position is unchanged, nominal value being 45s. to 
47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export and about 45s. per ton 
ex works for home trade. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is moving slowly, 
and quotations are unaltered at 3d. to 34d. per gallon in buyers’ 
packages free on rails. 

Creosote.—A fair demand exists in the home market, but prices 
are unaffected. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 33d. per gallon; 
low gravity, 3d. to 34d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 34d. per 
gallon—all ex works 1n bulk. 

Cresylic.—The market continues quiet. Pale 97/99 p.ct. is 1s. 7 
to 1s. 8d. per gallon; dark 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon; 
and pale gg/100 p.ct., 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. per gallon—all f.o.r. makers 


works. 

Crude naphtha.—The value is steady at 43d. to 43d. per gallon 
buyers’ tanks f.o.r. 

Solvent naphtha.—Prices are steady, but few orders are passing; 
g0/160 is 1s. 24d. to 1s. 33d. per gallon and go/190 1s. to 1s. 1d. 
per gallon in bulk quantities. 

Motor benzole is finding a ready outlet at 1s. 53d. to 1s. 6jd. per 
gallon f.o.r. works naked. 

Pyridines remain lifeless; go/160 is nominal at 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
gallon. 


in 
in 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time : 





s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole o 10 to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor ES i +) > Set Ce aa ~ 
Pure = o epee oh BD og o oe 


Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Handling and Screening Plant. 


The Oldham Corporation invite tenders for coal handling and 
coke handling and screening plant. [Advert. on p. 594.] 
Vertical Retorts. 


The Oldham Corporation invite tenders in connection with 
installation of vertical retorts. [Advert. on p. 594.] 
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Sept mber 10, 1930 
— 
STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 
‘Transact’ns 
* Dividends. Rise Lowest and 
When Quota- pi Highest 
Issue. Share. ex- NAME, tions. Fall Prices 
Dividend. | prey, Last Sept. 5. 04 week, During the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. Week. 
°lo P-B- le p.a. 
Aug. 14 5 5 ae : p.e.max.©C. .| 78—78 se 
* 4 4 .c. Pref. . .| 68—71 a 
Apl. 38 78 12 Alliance a Dublin Ord. . .| 92—95 94—943 
July 10 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. + | 60—63 oe 
Aug. 28 7 7 Barnet Ord. 7p.c.. . + | 106—109* 
Apl. 24 1/44. 1/74 Bombay, Ltd. . . . .» « | 16/-—18/- 
Aug. 14 9 9  Bournemouth5p.c. ...  14—15 145,—143 
” 7 1 Do. BTp.c. . +; 12—124 123 ery, 
oe 6 6 Do, Pref.6p.c. . | 103—11} 
June 26 8 38 Do. p.c.Deb. .| 54—57 
ie 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 72—15 
Aug. 28 TA TA Brighton & Hove 6 p.c.Con. 112 —117* 
eo 63; 62 Do. 5p.c.Con, 99—102* 
July 24 5 5 Bristol § p.c. max.. . . . 88—89a oe ee 
Apl. 8 7 8 British Ord. . . « « «+ + | 1O—115 ee 1135 
June 26 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref.. . + 112—117 “> i 
” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. .| 10—13 oe * 
” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 94—97 +1 948 
June 26 5 5 Cambridge 5 p.c.Deb. . .| 93—96 ee ee 
May 22 6 10 Cape Town, Ltd. . . + - 9—10 oe es 
Apl. 24 44 44 Do. 4} p.c. Pref. . 64—7 ee a 
June 26 44 44 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 717 +2 73 -75 
July 24 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. . 94—97 .* .* 
June 26 74 7A Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. 97—100 ° 
Aug. 14 63 5 Chester5 p.c.Ord.. . . - 86—91b 
May 8 +2/- t2/- Colombo, Ltd. Ord. .. . 3/—35/- 
Ke 1/44 1/48 “Do. Tp.c. Pre’. .  18/6—20/6 
Apl. 38 1/92 1/92 Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord 17/-—19/ 
5,058 = 1/72 1/7h oO. 8 p.c. Pref. | 19/-—2I/ 

2, 078, "280 Stk. July 24 7 6 . ~~ Ord. . 94—97 
475,000 e June 26 8 3 8 p.c. Deb. » 56—59 
787,560 “A Aug. 14 7 7 Gunton sliding scale 104—107 *e 10: 54—106} 
453,100 a ” 5 5 0. max.div. .. .| 8l—84 +e | 82—83 
542,270 os Aug. 14 10 7 Derby Com. . . +» « «+ 115—1256 . . 
55,000 a June 26 4 4 Do. Deb. . . — 65—706¢ 
209,000 ia Aug. 28 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p. °. * e 69—T71* - | oe 

1,002,180 med Mar. 20 tig tig Buropean, Ltd. 110—120 | +5 108—115 

18,629,125 i July 24 58 5¢ Gas Light & Coke 4 v. c. Ord. 18/10}—19/447 — —19/3 

600, " ” 3h 84 | Do. S3$p.c.max. . . .| 638-65 +1 —644 

4,157,020 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref., . 78—81 +1 14 80 

5,602,620 ne June 26 38 8 Do. 8p.c. Con. Deb.. . | 59—62 | oe 60—61 

8,642,770 an ” 5 5 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Deb. . 98—101 .- oe 
161,480 “* Feb. 20 10 10 |Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. | 158—168 . ° 
82,500 pa Aug. 28 7 7 Hastings &St.L.5p.c.Conv.| 97—102* 

258,740 - 2 54 54 Do. 8hp.c. Conv. 76—81* ° 
70,000 10 May 22 +10 § Hongkong & Obina, Lid. . 134—14) oe 
218,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 6 Hornsey Con. 8$p.c.. . 88—91 .- 

2,486,594 a May 22 10 25 Imperial Continental Cap.. 360—880 +15 855—867 
228,180 a Aug. 14 84 84 Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 50—85 | ° 
235,242 *9 Aug. 14 83 84 (Lea Bridge Sp.c.Ord. . . | 123—128 > 

2,145,907 se Aug. 14 6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord.. . 904—91}b | 
600, ra Mar. 20 7 7 Do. Tp.c. Red, Pret. 100—102b 
165,736 as Aug. 28 B 9 |Maidstone : p.c. Ca 120 —125* 

63,480 a June 26 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 51—54 . 

75,000 56 | June 26 | 10 110 »=6Malta & Mediterranean . e* 54—6 | 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) | 

892,000 _ Apl. 1 54 54 5g p.c. Red. Deb. . . .| 90—93 . ee 

541,920 Stk. May 22 46 18 Montevideo, Ltd... . 105—110 | oo e 

2,061,315 os July 24 53 5 | Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 16/-—16/6dy +8d. ° 
682,856 ” ” . = 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 70}—7ldd e " 
691,705 | June 26 | 3} 84 | Do. 8$ p.c. Deb. . | 663—673d : 
169,940 ae Aug. 28 vie 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con, 106—111* ° 
396,160 wee Aug. 14 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c.max. .| 76—8l ° 
300,000 Ppa Apl. 24 9 7 (Oriental, Ltd. .... 108—113 oe 
60,000 5 | 18 My., "15 - — Ottoman “7 0-3} ° 
205,162 Stk. June 26 8 8 (Plym’th & Stonehouse Bp.c. 110-115 +6 x 
424,416 a Aug. 28 8 8 Portsm’th Con, 8tk.4p.c.8td 107—112* we 
241,446 ” ” 5 5 0. 5p.c.max.. .| 77—80* By 
186,000 100 June 2 4 7 Primitiva 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. | 96—99 os 
677,837 | Stk. July 24 4 a Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 81-84 ties 
871,496 pa June 26 4 4 Do, 4p.c. Cons. Deb. . 81—84 83—84 
150,000 10, Apl. 8 6 6 San Paulo6 p.c. Pref. . .| 8}—9 - 

1,736, 968 Stk. Aug. 28 64 64 Sheffield Cons... * . . 100—103e* ne 
95,000 aa July 10 4d 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . .| 16—T8e oe 
90,000 0 June 5 14 $5 South African .... -;. 4—6 whe é 

6,709,895 stk Aug. 14 74 5 South Met. Ord. .. . . | 102—104 +4 102—103} 
500,000 ~ 90 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. 107—110 int 108—108} 

1,895,445 a July 10 8 8 Do, 8 p.c. Deb. -| 68-61 69—604 
734,000 i Mar. 6 64 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. | 99—101 

91,5 pee Aug. 14 84 84 South Shields bon. ee 108—104d 

1,543,795 om July 24 65 63 —_ Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. | 100—108 
468,837 os June 26 5 5 5 p.c. Deb. | 93—96 
647,740 “a Aug. 28 5 5 sebastien Ord. rg c.max.. 74—77* 

121,275 as June 26 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. 73—TE +2 

179,014 ra July 24 8 8 Sutton Ord. .... . «| 110-118 , 
94,500 pa June 26 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb.. . . 3—96 

250,000 i Aug. 28 7 7 =Swansea7 p.c. Red. Pref. 98—lvul* = 
200,000, June 26 64 64 Do. 6} p.c. Red. Deb.. | 98—101 if 

1,076,490 pal July 24 62 62 Tottenham istrict Ord. 102—106 103$—1043 
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